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ER OF NASSAU AND ANN STREETS PAYABLE IN ADVAN 
. 2 oH < > mace , — . » 
Vor. IX. NEW.-YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1831. No, 12 
A VIEW AND SKETCH OF GROTON MONUMENT. many of the witnesses of this tragical scene are still alive, and it is yet Wiltord was a very different person In the first place he 
i fresh and vivid in their recollections. (One of them, the since famous not rich in money, lands. nor in expectations, except su 
. . . _ : . 
3 Na Nal gratitude, especially in republics, Mrs, Baik vy, on the sudden approach of Commodore Hardy's , dependent on the exercise of his talents alone But t! 
though slow to reward, is eventually just in its deci squadron, during the late war, threw off part of her apparel tomake wealthy, he was 1 h handseomer than Jack Hilary i 
sion, even if it devolve on children to commemorate flanne] cartridges, though the volunteers refused to apply it to that something strikin well as affect in his bright dark « 
the details by which their fathers were distinguish- use, and made a standard of it ing with spirit and inte nee, and his white cheek, blanched 
ed. The spirit of perpetuating the patriotism of The monument, of which a south front view is here given, was study, and the resth tense anxiety of a soul burning f 
our ancestors, by monumental fabrics, more con- erected in 1829 and 15350, from the granite with which the country e distinction. Wilfor nished his college course W 
spicuous to observation, and of more durable ma- abounds. It is one hundred and twenty feet high, twenty-four feet — honors lw “ pract er of the law; that ist ‘ 
terials than printing or painting, seems, however, *quare at the base and eleven at the top; its walls from four feet had opened ‘ ta md sat read W 
to have slumbered for nearly half a century from ‘iX inches to one foot four inches in thickness, having a spiral stair ents whenever ‘ But their visite w 
the commencement of our revolution, an epoch as ¢4™* within, reaching to a balustrade, sky-light, and spire on the sum- | distance as the t f each other. W d wa ‘ 
fertile in events of devotedness and heroism as the ™it- The form is quadrangular, and its base is furnished with tabu uraged. but did not remit | t r his constant at 
. on “ he = atin lt ene , 
daysof Marathon and Thermopyle. The memory lar inscriptions, and the names of the departed worthies, in number at the office. He w ifv himself 1 
of Washington, indeed, has been a standing sub- about a hundred, whose fate and memory it Was raised to perpetuate. | whether it t 
eS 4} . . 2 ’ ’ ™ ry 
ject for holiday orators, as well as honest eulogium ) ™!*"@@" don the hill near the memorable battle-ground, it all if he ever r te ¢ was when he ot ‘ 
7 ad . f the Soum } «l le of rs ie} , for 2 * 
and legislative enactment, from the federal congress | * ‘'°™ ‘ f the Sound, a lan the riv nd the country, for a | will confess. 1 ~ er os 
- gre: t around it. ommon! etures oble, and inte ' ’ , 
down to city corporations. But in the universal ee ne we , 7 pire aed } — r i eager : Me 
: . resting in its associations, (iInciuding station of the squadr tes al , t j ' 
acknowledgment that history, which survives brass, | - Heasar vets : ‘® : : , when , Ard play in ea now ire 
. My ; blockading Commodore Decatur, and the bombardment of Stonu ed cach cthee. @ , ane = | 
and marble, presents an imperishable tribute to . ; - ’ , ; — a ‘ 
7 , ‘ : ton, )the scene nehly pays for the tread-mill operation of climbing t estined to de theme “ onthe —r 
worth, in every state and district of our country, —, *€ke aa } 
. . @ observatory, and amply gratifies the patriotic sy ithy, the rev ao al t s tie that drew their 
the public has rested too much satisfied with the bare and empty : : ' . 
. f ’ lutionary gratitude, the republican philanthroy or the merest gether, tha \ fore Mr. and Mrs. Wellwood | 
expressions of re gard so common, so cheap, and often so hollow, to- 1 “e . 
: s - stranger curiosity, by which th Spectator may be in uenced in visit fits« ‘ ‘ v should the “ th tine 
wards their brightest ornaments and greatest benefactors. It is ing th : sated epot cou , 
. : y the consecrated spot t the olve 
left, in some measure, for the practical philosophy of Franklin, the , : | Mes W 
- . ‘ = . - — —-—-—- ——-— = = ‘ \ \ 1 ‘ ! | ‘ 
steam-boats of Fulton, and the canals and other public works of , : , oo — 
Clinton, to perpetuate the memory of their names—and for ever ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. 4. , . HNg 0 le 
: . . r \ t teal 
will they live in the grateful recolle ction, not only of the ir admiring es ———= - = ee a ' \ I , sh 
- . "he it wealt | bet ‘ thet ‘ ‘ 
countrymen, but of all generations in after-times, by whom the THE MOTHER'S CHOICE. isi <e ; paaoPets - “9 \ 
benefit of their discoveries, improvements, and patriotic labors, will shorty ! nigricans) a , 
Pete “ie xo 
} -) P 1 ; 7” : P ‘ tng Wort i\ ove that t ' ! 
be 3 ciated ¢ njoved, we have an apolo »com- . . " 
e appre ae sang, ys eae * have an apole _ Aare com Mas. WetLwoon was once a charming girl, full of romance and | pyjoe. ppieht sibly be in the I hawe geome 
ratiy selessness of or arv celebration, even to . F ’ . . - : at zs . 
parative uselessness of ordinar) pbratic m for the rich and || ntiment. She married for love, and, wonderful to tell, was di saantidieees Ty doeeadi sie tan ssa dliiieall aaaimaeie 
flourishing commercial emporium of our republic, to neglect “ the mre “or 3 , , : mu ; 
: 2 Rand : 5 appointed in her anticipations of celestial happiness! Pler chores estimate of the value of aflocnn REE eg a ES Pe 
marble monument and sculptor’d praise’’ of the father of our country. , th litt! dwitl ee 
af % = - Was a gay, indolent, young man, with fittie< » fortune na With vils of v t Niy nd Mr Wellw l ce the h wand first 
With objects and scenes, however, of less extensive fame and . : 4) ox. te sites | wien ' 
: “ 2 out a profession Being both destitute of | its of econon nd is We put ciphers before to nish their vals Mir | 
more humble pretension, the case is materially different. Local ' \ + , } : - masrianes ; ‘ 
: . “"\ equally thoughtless of the future, they soon dissipated what they | Mrs. Wellw were int ‘ ent. "They had one i 
transactions and individual heroism, although undistinguished in hendh enol Daniiioun one onl tent i ; ¢. fell int . i y 
ad, and hav ‘ aus 1 i ? ‘ at re te n erty leas 4 , 1! 
the general glare of national renown, are no less entitled to honora- | p> ' Me CORE, EM POTS nS ws 
i , 1 , ! f ial . } For some years they suffered under its stern, withering gripe, and pecting their } nd of © fortune 
» reme ance, and are the wre worthy of specis , ; : 7 gu ina rel « , 
le remembrance, and are th mon orthy « pecia note from their | on dured all the complicated ills of privation and neglect iia therefees. Mrs. Welle PR AP Ye 
solitary and private character. The burning of New-London and At leneth Well “a ; ‘ et Rea ilaa h ar “ | ; ‘ y 
. . : eo ~ ength wood | ame moderateiv independer vi iy nmured, and If howe hier r " t wunent she hia 
storming of Fort Griswold, on the sixth of September, 1781, form . ss f siecle ere oxcaig I ee ae be || mured, al , ughter, from that moment sh ! 
or : quest of a distant relation, and they re-entered the world of fashion, put a fle purpose—t e the on et rid of the other 
an event of this description, inferior only in point of magnitude to , : oS ys ' 
. TR . with an only daughter, just old enough to be spoiled by admiration Every latent i eptible art; every littl ineuvre tl 
the more glorious and fortunate actions, to which monuments at 1 indule a a : , ‘ , , . : 
» . and indulgence, had not @ happy disposition and great good sens letes ‘ mi ' , r ' 
Bunker-hill, Yorktown, (why is Saratoga omitted ?) Baltimore, &c. seer. iain . , ' ! that is patent in « pyng 
“ acted as her safeguards. Poverty, while it had made Mrs. Well, . . - et ales — , 
have been erected. pee He t1 : om wae vi \ bhi ' " ! od w ‘ 
<i 3 7 . > wi impatient of the ils that ever follow in its train, had taught e diseret t re her dar 
Phe expedition against New-London proceeded from New-York, dl J , . . n » . ; ilo x uriinat re ' ert 
. wr daughter cheerlfuily to endure them. hel te . low ‘ v) vere 
under the command of the traitor Arnold, who was born near the ““" ‘ ~ Well = ' 1a — I . ! ‘ UNE pant vel, fT we 
. . y (rind: Wonl— met cour aflord vw ) } | ‘ ' ‘ } 1 bow 
place, and well acquainted with its situation and defences. New ' * edd: ae NEE ae OS : antec Hane He ot st i task, the mie took ' ‘ te 
. yur : f ¢ ost ev omtort o { (hy ‘ ood : fatter dearer "a1 j P thy 
London is on the west side of the Thames, partly commanded by though in want of almost every : m “ “95 tite inda Wellw Fulsome flattery i ili the one kd, 
. . F as ’ * most ¢ ac — ght almost « luring wo ] he othe tthe whut ‘ ‘ he 
Fort Griswold, in Groton, high on the opposite bank of the river, ““* °™ = the most attractive ——* ; (say, alluring ¥ en, cutting neglect of t ie white veying . 
TT | « é *p as r sw ‘ ‘ i nconstis 1 ! } « ‘ nl « ! her wre ‘ 
four miles from Long-island Sound. The invaders divided intotwo | °** pt that the phrase carries with it an idea inconsistent with her (hi Jack ) f f« ' © 
‘rfect ¢ ‘sshess—(Crind f ood was tl rau le hich | ] et h ‘ \ 
parties: Arnold leading to the attack on the New-London side, | P* rfect artlessn¢ rinda Ww ellw Was t Py ry t 1 owhieh perpett ! whe ! ! ithe y wt 
nd the other division landing in Groton. New-London soon being | * lovely and innocent woman. The mild lustre that animated those cunning weave r dit Vv, Were resorted t Eve tiny 
; : 5 : eae = ~ || ewes 2 one } ‘ » lone lashes » the ronheams leory 5 } . . he windes 
in possession of Arnold, he perceived that Fort Griswold had been eyes, which peeped through the long lashes like the moonbeam Jack Thi ae | . ’ ‘| ae t the waned 
: — ” —— . d brar . } rracet , , 5 ‘ . ' ’ 
strengthened by additional works, and sent an aid across the river playing at bo-peep among the dewy vche the graceful, negh- | heroine ! ‘ t ore « rest « “ 
5 , . ; *r brig re w lu 1s TIDeneSss o es “ { t i ody 4 , ep 
to countermand the attack ; but the express arrived too late. as the | 2e™* « urls of her bright brown hair—the red age us ripen t ntl u nti i " " 
Hi : 1. g lipe—above all, their combined expression; the tant a : if sl ie 
storm had already commenced, The assailants were at first bravely those half-smiling lhps—above all, their combine Xpression; the | comitar ty | lf j toa your ' 
- - > . . . h wes . hy inal that a } his! ! im « bree spolenach ‘ hie 
repelled, their commander mortally wounded, and the next in rank soul that animated each gesture—the mind that dwelt in this little | ed eou a wa : ‘ | rs of t 
killed. They rallied under their third officer, and returned to the | heaven of beauty—and the voice which was subdu msic Wind |) the ta Po theu , ' thei ‘ 
. . i } . . aw : irl ' har t { " | t ' 
charge, but were again received with firmness, and vigorously re- | ™Z soften dl distance far away, as it rather sighed than spoke its e plore without the mi 
: s anc shes— he s \ » to deserib hes “ hie eet evere i lia rr tes for ha 
pulsed. In this second attack, however, the American haulyards thoughts and wishes—who shall venture 1 ribe thes Not the prosy ! ing requisites for hapya 
being shot away, the flag fell from the staff, and though instantly I. If there is one among my readers capable of imagining such a | "Then she would sigh and « " 
re-mounted on a pike-pole, was supposed by the enemy to be inten- being in his moments of most passionate inspiration, on hin LT de \la { ‘ t IT hnow, they would be s« 
tionally struck for surrender. On the continuation of the firing |, Yolve the task of drawing her full-length likeness tthe consed uch substantial comforts, for t 
fter the momenta: disappearance of the fag, the assault was re- Orinda had not long appeared in the fashionable world, when she sake of an fee neve rvives its own graty 
newed by the enraged soldiery with redoubled fury. A lodgment became an object of general notice. Among her adiirers I shall t 
Was made in one of the bastions, and the work of slaughter and | merely mention two, as these alone had an influence on the destiny Por iths, Orinda w t e schemes of her mother 
destruction ferociously continued upon the garrison, from their sup- of our little favorite maiden, sowith Wilt iH ; eit her negleet, and the stings wt 
» ° . } r 
posed violation of the laws of war, in refusing to surrender or firing Jack Hilary was heir to an ample, I may say enormous fortune, passed un ‘ ‘ Lhimtothe heart. [fe 
fter their flag was struck. The American commander, Colonel and a great blockhead. He was not only ignorant, but exemplary ally remit ine tudied, and thought, and wo 
Ledvard, finding the fort entered, ordered the garrison to throw | in ignorance, Indulgence, and the prospect of one day being se rich, ed, and ‘ cok w paler than ever, and | 
lown their arms, and cease resistance. On being called for, he, had spoiled him for any thing useful. Yet he had no prominent vices, person \! tanete weakness Which Miss Wellw 
ed his sword to the commandant of the enemy, a Colonel Beck- He was good-natured, and what was called well-meaning, when he had u ed, She ired anxiously, and he answe 
) . ' — nae ' , } onl 
a refugee from New-Jersey, who returned the act and instru. any meaning at all In short, he might be said to have no positive cl are ! s tany rate he could not tell w 
ment of submission by thrusting it through the body of the brave acter, and it remained to be seen whether he ever would acquire one At this t ther ‘ for she never left them 
antagonist by whom it was presented. On seeing fire and scattered | and what it would be. His person was not disagreeable, nor | she cot it ‘ ' . sof a mutual 
powder surrounding the magazine, the British ordered the slaughter manners rude, but they wanted refinement; his countenance ex thy betwee \" esired her daughter to retire 
t0 cease, and prevented all from being blown up together. pressed but little, and his tongue nothing—at least nothing wort! Shet ' enters toa l nd, a ‘ 
The peculiar cruelty, distress, and other circumstances attending hearing. Yet, with these disadvantages, 1 believe there was not frank ex; with W ner pretence of asking hi 
vr . . +} } } r } 
is most unfortunate and bloody affair, transacted within a short mother in the whole routine of the fashionable cirele in whieh he r, at least i hye nt, asan old frie ind relative 
istance of promised aid from a regiment of militia, the sufferers moved, whe possess« ithe treasure of a marnageable daughter, that A. f 1 know heist ; 
principally citizens and volunteers from the immediate neigh- would not have exulted in sacrifeing her at the shrine of this ou are a not ' speak t u with a pts 
rhood, are intentionally passed over. Some of the actors and calf ’ i mt ’ ! tura viene t y 
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daughter settled in life’’—Wilford pricked up his ears—“ I mean 
Heaven knows I have suffered enough of poverty to 
feel the importance of we lth. Butas I was saying, though I value 
1 I value talents and character still more.’"—Wilford pricked 
up his ears higher than ever, and listened out of breath. Don't 
vouthink Mr. Hilary a young man of talents and character ?”’ asked 
Mrs. Wellwood, after a littl embarrassment 

'—don’t, he was going to say, but he 


well settled 





Upon my soul, cousin, | 
sight it might sound ill-natured—* 1—I—can’t say it ever struck 


©, excellent talents and character, I assure you,” replied Mrs 
Wellwood You haven't studied him like a mother anxious for 
the happiness of her daughter.” 

Happiness of your daughter, cousin 2—why— 

Yes—lam going to tell you. Hilary is distractedly in love with 
Orinda, and says he came near oversetting his barouche, as he was 
driving out the other day, only fur thinking so intently about her.’ 

if h had broken his neck now, I wonder if | should have been 
very sorry 2 thought Wilford; buthe said nothing, and only stood 
with his eyes wide open, asking questions as fast as it was possible 
for eyes todo 

lie has proj sed for her, and—’ 

And Orinda has consented 2’ asked Wilford, turning as white 
a mis paper 

W hy —not exactly —the truth is, [have not spoken to her about 
it vet. LT wish to let her consult her own heart—that is, her own 
reason—and decide for herself.” 

Wikord felt as if a mountain was removed from his mind. 

Now, cousin,’ continued Mrs. Wellwood, in the kindest, most 
confidential tone, and sideling close up to his ear—“ | hope Lam not 
deceived when [suppose you are a sincere well wisher of Orinda. 
You, therefore, approve Mr. Hilary’s proposal, of course 

Wilford muttered some thing to himself. Th lady did not see 
fit to notice this, but proceeded, as if taking it for granted he assent 
ed to the proposition 

It would be such an excellent mateh, you know ; 
man of such talents and character, you know; and then, you know, 
you could do all his law business, you know, cousin Wilford.” 


he is a young 


Cousin Wilford began to feel as if he was sitting on thorns instead 
of a patent spring sofa. He could not utter a word, and a woman 
always takes silence for consent. 

1 knew you would agree with me,’ continued this great politi 
cian; “the thing is so reasonable. But, some how or other, girls 
are so fullof romance and nonsense, and young men se jealous now 
a-days—somehow or other, Mr. Hilary thinks Orinda likes you 
better than himself.” 

W ilford’s face glowed, and you could hear his heart thump like a 
distant fulling-mill. 

Because—because—you know you have been brought up to 
gether—and you know the force of habit creates a sort of delusion 
People, particularly young people, are so apt to mistake it for the 
dictates of reason, and the preference of the heart. But though I 
know Mr. Hilary is entirely mistaken in his suspicions, yet [ think 

if you were to keep out of the way only for a few months. l 
wouldn't propose such a step if [wasn’t sure you didn’t care any 
thing about it, Orinda don’t exactly want it, but then she thinks 
it isn't worth while to make Mr. Hilary jealous, you know.” 

Wilford turned pale again, and his heart stilled its tumultuous 
throbbings as suddenly as if the fulling-mill had stopped going for 
want of water, 

I will not particularize any more of this converation. Tt is suffi 
cient to say that Mrs. Wellwood, in the kindest, most affectionate 
manner, managed to let Wilford understand she considered him an 
obstacle in the way of her daughter's splendid establishment, mere- 
ly on account of the foree of habit, and that it was her desire, as 
well as that of Orinda, that he should keep out of sight till the 
happiness of her daughter was secured by the possession of this 
precious prize 

I certainly shall not stand in your way or Miss Wellwood’s hap 
piness,” said Wilford, proudly, and buried his anguish in the deep 
recesses of his bosom. 

Ihat’s my dear, kind cousin,” said Mrs. Wellwood ; “I knew 
you would do it with the greatest pleasure—if L hadn't, Pd rather 
have cut my tongue out than ask it of you. I know you don’t care 
about Orinda, except merely for old acquaintance sake.” 

She then cordially shook hands with Wilford, telling him that as 
soon as the marnage took place she should insist on his making up 
for this short absence by the frequency of his visits. He could not 
answer, but departed to his solitary office with a heart wounded in 
its two master feelings—love and pride. 

Wiltord, however, Was not a man to yield to unavailing sorrow 
under any calamity whatever. He sought, in the dry studies of his 
profession, an antidote to sentiment; and found in its vigorous, 
manly reasoning, strength to his intellect, as well as solace to his 
disappointinent, He labored long, but acquired his reward at last 
An eminent counsellor wanted a partnerto take upon him the more 
The character and attainments of 
Wilford, although they had hitherto produced no palpable advan 
tages, had been silently clearing away, as they always will sooner or 
later, those obstacles which beset a youthful career. They were 
known and respected by a few, who cherished him highly. Among 
these was the counsellor in question. All that is wanting to merit 
talent, and industry, isa field for exertion. That field was now 
open to Wilford, and he entered upon it with ardor and perseverance. 


active duties of his business 


In the mean time the siege had been carrying on against the citadel 





of poor Orinda’s heart, which, half broken as it was by the abrupt 
and unaccountable desertion of Wilford, made a stout and long re- 
sistance to the arts of her mistaken mother and the equipage of Jack 
Hilary. The total cessation of Wilford’s visits perplexed, mortifi- 
ed, and pained her. She did not know the reason, nor did she dis- 
cover it till long afterwards. The gentlest and the truest woman 
resents desertion and neglect, and cherishes too often a disposition 
to sacrifice herself only to be revenged on the chosen object of her 
affections. Yet still Miss Wellwood resisted the seductions of Hi- 
‘ary’s wealth, and the arts and entreaties of her mother, who assail- 
ed her from day to day. Mrs. Wellwood finding this course una- 
vailing, at length called in the aid of her husband, and both together, 
by the combined force of persuasion and threats, by appealing to 
her sense of duty to her parents, her respect for herself, her pride 
and her delicacy, at length worried the poor girl into a slow, re- 
luctant sacrifice of her heart and her happiness. She went a pale 
and trembling bride to the altar, and the hand she gave away carried 
with it neither confidence, respect, nor affection. 

Now it was that the bosom of the mother swelled with the exul- 
tation of having accomplished the great scheme of her existence. 
She had married her daughter to the richest voung man about town, 
and had the pleasure of seeing her the mistress of a house and 
equipagg and an establishment superior to all her fashionable com- 
petitors in the race of glory. Heavens! with what a pride did she 
talk of Orinda’s curtains, china, cut-glass, carpets, sofas, and candel- 
abras that were the envy of the city, and how she triumphed in 
leing the mother of so splendid a victim! She did not know, or 
perhaps she could not possibly conceive, that in the midst of these 


gorgeous decorations her daughter was ashamed of her husband, of 


herself, and of all those glittering appendages, at whose shrine her 
happiness had been sacrificed. 

“What must Wilford think of me?’ thought she, full many a 
time and oft. “ Ee will scorn me as one who sold herself to a man 
whom he must be conscious that | myself despise.” 

Her spirits gradually failed, and much of her beauty faded 
away under the blighting influence of sorrow. Hilary was a good- 
natured man, and tried all the usual means of common-place 
minds to rouse her from this state of depression. He daily brought 
home some present for herself, or some embellishment for her house- 
hold; he lavished on her caresses, which she could not return; and 
he almost forced her into gay scenes which she could not enjoy. She 
sometimes, though very rarely, met Wilford at these parties, who 
always bowed with stately politeness, but never approached her; 
and it was with mingled pride, anguish, and disappointment she 
noticed the respect paid to him by the most distinguished people, 
contrasted with the total neglect of her husband. 

Hilary at length grew tired of these unavailing attempts to win 
His home be- 
came tiresome and disagreeable, and he sought amusement from 


back a bloom and a smile on the cheek of his wife. 
other sources. He gradually fell into a habit of dissipation, gave 
and received dinners, sat late, gambled, lost, and played again to 
Besides this he was careless of his affairs, which 
Need | record 
the end of such follies?) The most ample fortune must sooner or 
later sink under a habit of reckless extravagance, assisted by high 
play, and inthe course of a few years Hilary was surprised to find 
himself in want of money to support his establishment. The most 
natural way of remedying all this would have been to curtail his 


recover his losses, 


he intrusted to others, who duped and robbed him. 


extravagance—but this seldom occurs to people now a-days, 1 believe 
—at least | have not observed any examples of the kind 

Instead of this, Hilary only gambled higher than ever, and at- 
tempted to supply his losses by entering into various speculations 
to retrieve his fortunes, which, as he was without sagacity or ex 


perience, always resulted in new misfortunes, As his aflairs grew 


more involved, he became more desperate. Without strength of 


mind, or talent to reeruit or retrieve his catastrophes, he gradually 
sought auxiliaries in the excitement of occasional intemperance. 
From oecasional, it became constant, for the habit of drinking is the 
cancer of the soul, which eats its way, gradually and by degrees, 
until there is no longer any vivifving principle to banquet upon. In 
less than ten years from the triumph of her most masterly plans, 
Mrs. Wellwood saw her deughter and son-in-law inmates of her 
house—the former broken-hearted, the latter a sot and a beggar. 
Inthe meantime Wilford had been running a brilliant and noble 
career, which gradually placed him at the summit of fortune and 
fame. He rose by degrees to the head of his professien ; he became 
the first among his equals in the councils of the land; and was 
at length elevated to a situation almost as high as his ambition could 
expect to attain, or even wish to attain. He never married, and there 
were times when all the excitements of honorable success, all the 
gratifications of wealth, and the blessings of a conscience void of 
offence, failed in driving a gloomy shadow from his brow; a si 





h from 
his inmost heart, as he remembered the beauty, the innocence, the 
speaking smile, the kind, touching voice, and the charming svmme- 
try of form of the companion of his youth, who had sold herself, or 
perhaps, he sometimes thought, had been sold to another. 


The disappointment of Mrs. Wellwood in the husband she had 
chosen, was heightened by the contrast now exhibited by the hus- 
band her daughter wished to choose. Every new honor received by 
Wilford, every new accession to his fortune sor his fame, was a stab 
to her heart. It reminded her of what her daughter might now 
have been, compared with what she was. In the spirit of injustice, 
which actuates people to lay the blame of the failure of their own 
arts on the faults or the follies of others, she now began to reproach 
Orinda with the loss of Wilford. 


“See what you might have become" 


said she. one cay handing 


her daughter a paper announcing Wilford’s promotion to one of the 
highest and most dignified offices in the nation. ‘ You might have 
been the wife, and I the mother of a 9 

“O stop, for the sake of justice—for the sake of pity,” said the 
weeping daughter. “Spare, me, mother—it is misery to think of 
what I am, without reflecting on what I might have been. But I 
am saved that pang at least. Wilford left me of himself. I never 
gave himcause. He never loved me, or wished me for his wife.” 

Carried away by {the wayward impetuosity of her feelings, the 
mother forgot her disgraceful participation in the desertion of Wil- 
ford, in the vehement desire to prove the truth of her assertion. 

“He loved you,” cried she, incautiously, “he loved you with his 
whole soul. But I deceived him, while you foolishly suffered yourself 
to be deceived. I told him you wished him not to come to the house 
any more, as it made Hilary jealous—and I sacrificed him to gain 
that brute you see coming yonder.’’ She pointed to Hilary, wh 
was staggering towards the door. 

*O, mother!” exclaimed Orinda, “ how could you do this ?—and 
why—why do you tell it to me now ?” 

* Forgive me for it, my poor child!” said the wretched woman 

The shock of this communication was too much for the gent! 
spirit and worn-out frame of the sacrificed daughter. A few weeks 
terminated her life and her sorrows, But the mother lived many 
years to lament her mistake, in considering riches the only source 
of happiness in married life, and placing their hollow splendors 
above the possession of talents, genius, integrity and perseverance. 











FUGITIVE SKETCHES. 


MISS ALBINA M'LUSH. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 





I Have a passion for fat women. If there is any thing I hate in 
life, it is what dainty people call a spirituelle, Motion—rapid mo- 
tion—a smart, quick, squirrel-like step, a pert, voluble tone—in 
short, a lively girl—is my exquisite horror! I would as lief have a 
diable petit dancing his infernal hornpipe on my cerebellum as to 
be in the room with one, I have tried before now to school myselt 
into liking these parched peas of humanity. I have followed them 
with my eyes, and attended to their rattle till I was as crazy as a fly 
inadrum. I have danced with them, and romped with them in 
the country, and periled the salvation of my ‘ white tights’ by sitting 
near them at supper. I swear off from this moment. I do. I 
won't—no—hang me if ever I show another small, lively, 
woman a civility. 

Albina McLush is divine. She is like the description of the Per- 
sian beauty by Hafiz :—* her heart is full of passion, and her eyes 
are full of sleep.” She is the sister of Lurly McLush, my old col- 
lege chum, who, as early as his sophomore year, was chosen presi- 
dent of the Dolce-farniente Society—no member of which was ever 
known to be surprised at anything—(the college law of rising before 
breakfast excepted.) Lurly introduced me to his sister one day, as 
he was lying upon a heap of turnips, leaning on his elbow with his 
head in his hand, in a green lane in the suburbs. He had driven 
over a stump, and been tossed out of his gig, and Ieame up just as 
he was wondering how in the d—I's name he got there! Albina 
sat quietly in the gig, and when I was presented, requested me wit! 
a delicious drawl, to say nothing about the adventure—* it would 
be so troublesome to relate it to every body!’ 1 loved her from that 
moment, 

Miss MeLush was tall, and her shape, of its kind was perfect. It 
was not a fleshy one, exactly, but she was large and full, and, with 
out her rosiness, which would have made it vulgar, healthy. Her 
skin was clear, fine grained, and transparent : her temples and fore- 
head perfectly rounded and polished, and her lips and chin swelling 
into a ripe and tempting pout, like the cleft of a bursted apricot 
And then her eyes—large, liquid, and sleepy—they languished be 
neath their long black fringes as if they had no business with day 
light—like two magnificent dreams, surprised in their jet embryos 
by some bird-nesting cherub. Oh! it was lovely to look intothem ! 

She sat usually upon a fautewil, with her large full arm emi» 
ded in the cushion, sometimes for hours without stirring. I have 
seen the wind i:ft the masses of dark hair from her shoulders when 
it seemed like the coming to life of a marble Hebe—she had ber 
motionless so long. She was a model for a goddess of sleep, as she 
sat with her eyes half closed, lifting up their superb lids slowly a> 





you spoke to her, and dropping them again with the deliberate m 
tion of a cloud, when she had murmured out her syllable of assent 
Her figure, in a sitting posture, presented a gentle declivity trom the 
curve of her neck to the instep of the small round foot lying on its 
side upon the ottoman. I remember a fellow’s bringing her a plate 
of fruitone evenmg. He was one of your live ! 
monster, all right angles and activity. y aving never been accus- 
tomed to hold her own plate, she had not well extricated her white 
fingers from her handkerchief, before he set it down in her lay As 
it began to slide slowly towards the floor, her hand relapsed into th 
muslin folds, and she fixed her eye upon it with a kind of ind jent 
surprise, drooping her lids gradually, till, as the fruit scattered over 
the ottoman, they closed entirely, and a liquid jet line was alone vt 
ble through the heavy lashes. “There was an imperial indifference 
In i, worthy of June. 

Miss MeLush razely walks. When she does, it is with the del 
berate majesty of a Dido. Her smali plump feet melt to the ground 
like snow-flakes, and her figure sways to the indolent motion of her 
limbs, with a glorious grace and vieldingne ss quite m Jescribabic. 
She was idling slowly up the Mall one evening just at twilight 
with a servant at a short distance behind her, who, to while away 


ly men—a horn 
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the time between his steps, was employing himeelf in throwing 
stones at the cows feeding upon the common. A gentleman witha 
natural admiration for her splendid person, addressed her. He 
might have done a more eccentric thing. Without troubling her- 
self to look at him, she turned to her servant and requested him with 
a yawn of desperate ennui, to knock that fellow down! John 
obeyed his orders; and as his mistress resumed her lounge, picked 
up a new handful of pebbles, and tossing one at the nearest cow, 
loitered lazily after. 

Such supreme indolence was irresistible. I gave in—I—who 
never before could summon energy to sigh—I—to whom a declara- 
tion was but asynonym for perspiration— 1—who had only thought 
of love as a nervous complaint, and of woman but to pray for a 
good deliverance—I—yes—I—knocked under. Albina McLush! 
thou wert too exquisitely lazy. Human sensibilities cannot hold 
out forever! 

I found her one morning sipping her coffee at twelve with her 
eyes wide open. She was just from the bath, and her complexion 
had a soft dewy transparency like the cheek of Venus rising from 
the sea. It wasthe hour, Lurly had told me, when she would be at 
the trouble of thinking. She put away with her dimpled fore- 
finger, as I entered, a cluster of rich curls that had fallen over her 
face, and nodded to me like a water-lily swaying to the wind when 
its cup is full of rain. 

“Lady Albina,” said I, in my softest tone, * how are you ?” 

* Bettina,’ said she, addressing her maid in a voice as clouded 
and rich as a south wind on an Eolian, “ how am I to-day ?” 





The conversation fell intoshort sentences, The dialogue became 
amonologue. I entered upon my declaration 
Bettina, who supplied her mistress with cologne, | kept her attention 
alive through the incipient circumstances. Symptoms were soon 
told. I came to the avowal. Her hand lay reposing on the arm of 
the sofa, half buried in a muslin foulard. I took it up and pressed 
the cool soft fingers to my lips—untorbidden. I rose and looked 
into her eves torcontirmation. Delicious creature !—she was asleep! 

Inever have had courage to renew the subject. Miss McLush 
seems to have forgotten it altogether. Upon reflection, too, I'm 
convineed she would not survive the excitement of the ceremony— 
unless, indeed, she could sleep between the responses and the prayer. 
I am still devoted, however, and if there should come a war or an 
earthquake, or if the millenium should commence, as is expected in 
1835, or if any thing happens that can keep her waking so long, I 
shall deliver a declaration abbreviated for me by a scholar-friend of 
he warrants, may be articulated in fifteen minutes— 
without fatigue. 








mine, which, 


WANDERING TO THE WEST. 

It was a day for a painter to have gone crazy about when I sprang 
into the stage at Utica, and ordered the curtains up all round. There 
was a sky overhead worth going a pilgrimage to see, of a dee p blue, 
with here and there the thin woof of a cloud lapsing over the sun, and 
then raining into the depths of the heavens in invisible vapor. The 
whole atmosphere seemed moving to the eastward with an equable 
motion, and as we passed through the streets, children were stand 
ing here and there, unconsciously subject to all the positive deli- 
lakes j thre 


clousness of the mingled currents from the and 
Was seen at a window or 


trom 


south—and now and then a beautiful face 


door, with the unbonnetted hair blowing freely in the sunshine 
The grass had sprung up anew between the paving-stones, and here 


und there a vine clinging to the house side was swinging its green 





ls in the warmth which was rapidly developing its leaves ; 


udded to all this, we were told that the road would be 
good. And this 
1s, who had 


i 


for some 


tance assure yourself, was no small consolation to 





been dragged some sixtv miles through roads almost 


impassable—who had ridden the whole distance with eight in the 


stage—had been forced to drag the coach out of a mud-hole at mid 
night, and after all, had obtained but some four hours’ sleep. In con 
sequence of which, to my shame be it said, | was ¢ 


ught once or 
] 


twice “developing the mood of ancient Nox,” by getting into a kin 


t slumbrous cream—even in the midst of beautiful scenery. Some 
time passed pleasantly by, however, and not far from Utica we took 
The one was a middle-aged, stout man 

too 
His nose approximated fiercely 
' 


in two new companions, 


with a face of the most implacable acidity ; which acidity Was 


ianitestly of the Scottish species 





Ws shay his 


le 


wards his chin, his eves were small, evebr gv, an 


ice like the brattling of a tintrampet. In short Was the very 


man to put to shame all sentiment, and to ask a cause for every burst 
laughter. If there is anv being who is to be praves 


Your best st 
and he lights up his little optics with 


wwainst and 


voided in a coach hath neo 


ol 


this were the man ry 
twink le 
savage amazement at every he arty symptom of existence which ce 
tself in 


wrinkles 


Your finest pun cannot unlock 
Your most bril 
stoutest 
Mt of the stage can extract a groan—for that even would cheer t 


a cachinnation 


into which he purses up his mouth 


ant sally cannot separate his evebrows—nav 


not even the 


itude ioOsun up allin one word, such a being is a fire dany 


the hilarious atmosphere of a coach. 





His companion was a collegian from New-York—< wh 

e localities and the ladies, and the ts of the cittw—what m 

eed L sav of him? He was the antithesis of our Polyphemus— 
e very antipodes of him—having store of jests of which he was 


t mggardiv, and some acquirements of which he was not proud- 


*) that We soon were intrmate—and in spate of the Visage just oy 
posite we contrived to amuse ourselves. The worst of the matter 
was, that old November, who seemed to delight in interrupting us 
Would just in the middle of some st ry pour forth such a torrent of 


With the assistance of 


coughing that you could hardly hear yourself—till at length we 
determined to revenge ourselves. 

“Have you heard of the bank robbers ?” inquired my collegian 
of me—then continued addressing the cross passenger—" | take it 
sir, that you are one of the constables, or perhaps a deputy-sherift 
sent out with a search-warrant’’—then added, as if soliloguizing— 
“| know he is not a high-sheriff by his looks.”’ 

Jove! how our friend looked. Astonishment kept him motion 
less for an instant or two, when he uttered—“ | a sherif!—I'd let 
and swallowed his anger with an inhaling of the breath like a wild 
Highlander. 

We stopped again ere long, and found a new passenger waiting 
for us. It was a chattering Irishwoman, with a child. Finding that 
she was going with us, we informed her privately that our old tor 
mentor was an Irishman—at which she opened her eyes widely, and 
ejaculating, “and why won't I talk to him thin, sure ;”’ she rushed 
to the coach and seated herself—another person who had waited for 
a stage also, getting in, took the front seat, and my fellow-traveller 
the collegian, and myself occupying the other part of the front and 
all the middle seat, our crabbed gentleman, when he set down his 
glass, emptied of its brandy and water, and advanced to the coach, 
found no seat for himself except that by the Irishwoman, This 
was a bitter pill for him, but there was no alternative, so he made 
the best disposition of himself possible—drew down his eyebrows, 
contracted the space between his chin and nose, and we dr on 
The first crack of the whip was hardly over, when his self-consti 
tuted countrywoman began upon him, and well did she perform her 
part. She recounted her voyage from Ireland—her husband's ce 
parture to the west—her troubles and her joys. I know not how 
it is that those who have little in their heads are ever the most pro 
digal of it. [cannot explain how it is that the ignorant are always 
the fastest talkers—but so it is—the fact is established and stands 
firm, and that is, and then was, enough for our purpose, and it al 
Directly the child opene d her throat and commenced 
asvlo; and this was in truth enough to try the patience of any 


” 


ove 


wavs will be. 


being, not to mention one with a disposition as crooked as was our 
friend’s; and to say the truth, had it not been so tormenting to him 
1 myself should have writhed under it, I never could be in favor 
twenty-four hours where a cross child was in the course of my lif 

Add to this, there was all the siliy affectation of a mother talking 
with her child—and that mother We wer 
revenged—but if I had been called upon to insure the bodily safety 


an trish one unpls 
of the squalling imfant, ] should have uttered a decided negative 
after seeing a private look or two which the crabbed gentleman shot 
at it. 
keeper urges him with his iron rod or wooden bar to show his points 
That's it for all the world. It is 
I verily believe that he wished he 


Did you ever see the grin that a tiger puts on when his 
to the gaping rustics about him? 
the exact look of old Verjuice. 

had the infant's neck between his fingers. the 
I have tried sometimes to sub 


Did vou ever observe 


erving of an infant philosophically ? 
it is more irregular than 


till the 


ject it to rules—but it always defies me 


Now there vit a long vell, 


the data of comets shoots litth 


imp turns black in the face—then a scattering fire of short shar 


screeches, with dead silence between—then a low mstant moan 


ing, like that of a sick panther—then sobs at intervals; and all 
these variations tortured Into as many combinations as any sum in 
the rule of permutation has shown five numbers to bh suspectible 





of. No wonder Calvin thought that children were totally ce prave 
hey are very demons when they take to eryving in carnest 

We rode in this way through a long tract of poorly settled coun 
trv. and about ten in the evening arrived at Manchester nd here 
I fell asleep, and hardly woke, except at the stepping-places, tll 
morning. | heard that same dinning chatter ull I fell asleep, and 
as soon az I awoke, till | began to believe that our cor panion, the 
Irishwoman, talked without effort, as other people breathe 

Towards sunrise | was waked by nud nose Ihe centlhe 
man had given the child of Madame la Lrelandoise, a sound cuff in 
the midst of a symphony, which operated finely in stopping it, but 
raised a tempest between him and the mother, She had scolded tll 
she was hoarse, and just as | waked, in the midst of her cesticula 
tion, she had let the child roll to the bottom of the stage FE xasyx 
rated at this, she attacked our old friend ri ef ar Lle. however 
seizing her by the hands, removed her from him—piched up the 
squalling rapparee, and then told her if she was not quiet he would 
tie her hands up. She was beaten at her own weapons, we thought 
not so, She accused him of stmking her, and called 1 i . 
witnesses, We gave our evidence in her favor—and “ Now,” «ai 
she, I'll be giving vou an illigant bit of the law whin we get t 
Auburn I have always had a good opinion of that low a t 
stnking a Wwoman—trom the time when | saw a tailor—five feet i 
his boots—fined and moprisoned for net letting his eves be torn out 
by a Virago—standing six feet two in her stockings, Chur old friend 


was hike a chained bear ull noon, when we arrived at Auburn; and 
he only pacified her at last, by taking the infant upon his knee, and 
showing the littl wretch some attentions; and the look of piteous 
iwonv, mingled with rage, with which he did it, would have warmed 
the heart of a Cruickshank—and the look with which he left us at 
Auburn was worthy of Shvlock 
VA cE OWIFE 

A woman was lately buried in a grave-yard near London, who 
had been dead upwards of tive vears, a near relation having lett her 
an annuity of thirty pounds, to be paid on the first day in each and 
every vear, $ uv ou nain on ¢ In conse 
quence of this legacy, her surviving husband hired a little room over 
a stable in the neighborhood of his dwelling, where she was ke: 
in a lead coffin until after his ceat! 
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ind of the sli 


vhtest 


ulpit is not prey 


even his natur 


tions, and when seen in the street, wrapped with a shrinki 
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ness from the air, and pursuing his way with the irresolute stey ! 
the suldued countenance of an invalid, it is difficult to reeonerle his 
appearance with the prodigious energy of his writings In the 

pit he is another man The cloud of anxiety passes from hos 

as he rises. The contracted expression ordinarily visible t his 
mouth vives place to a dilated and serene calmness blis 
expands and brightens, and the whole character of his tace ts 

of the most pure and elevated humanity A hearer who saw " 
for the first time there, if indeed he remembered anything 
eloquent beauty of his thoughts, would go away impressed 

aeble dignity, and the air of calm power in his look and action 

face itself is diminutive, smaller even than a child's; but t! 
great breadth at the temples, and his forehead, over which he wears 
his hair long and carelessly,is of the finest form and amplit { 
the whole, we think the common impression atter seemg Dr. 

ning would be that of a mind, aimere intellect, wrapyx » thes 

est lrapery of flesh that will confine it a coulot mortality ey 
worn, that, whenever its errand was complete, the inh ; 

would release itself by the simplest heavenward volity 

Dr. Channing's delivery is not at all oratorical or pass 
mav have been so im the earlier days of ninistry, for he 
rally of a kindling and enthusiastic temperament ; and it isa so 

of natural wonder to those who hear him after having read his te t 
composition, that he should vield so littl to the sway of tee 
Hlis manner is earnest and absorbed, but, unless excited bya ft 
or opposed opinion, perfectly uniimpasstone You iv not 
for noment th the w « truth of his soul is breathi il 
uit he seems to vou under the mfluence of noinward power Ww 
is too holy for human excitement, and which chastens and s 
his whole spirit like a mighty spell We know of not! 
strange nd deeply impressive than this almest unnatural » 
sionot enthusiasm Tk fted bn ' © with a vowe of 
lept! sWwoethes shuich ce 1 ‘ to have 
low and musk wit mw ¢ renit ' uy 
mianie vl the sorb « r lis t? ht it sormet cs 
toe us a very pirit-tone—the i Leer t rage without 4 
breathedint itterancs t! peur piration ot truth The 
us he t I : ’ ‘ ! ed t 
than ‘ t t ‘ mie » han tle nlea of 
“ a tee the v r 1 Ilis « pl sie 
ure very jx ar Llist ith - wile effort of 
batho; oat lias i me iwt we canon 
by calling it the fa set ‘ ing a depth 
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Delightful hour of rapture N stey iy 

Back trom his rning one Sot! soft ‘ 14 
the quartetto by the Prince A i ] ec and ©] ' ! 
tis set wn; My lord, dean tut t ear ue In 
pin peasure Midst doults { velar the ‘ 
the chorus. Also Away wit rr ul rrow t t 
| stow mg the glittering throng Now tothe | 
Field of the Cloth of Gol 1“ The Lit Moun 

» beautiful vignette. The entire if en ‘ P 
leretanm’, be ready tor delivery in a few «hie ‘ 
ral Inhograpl “ns Comber 

} ‘ 

Away to the mountain's brow sung by Miss ilug)«« 
The Zephyr There t a word thy s have breath 
ith peerless nymp! ln th Iriges plane Meet me at 

“ und © The Plattsburgh March 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FURTHER EXTRACTS 
Pe p s) delivered a 
PY N. P. WI 
Wiuat is ambition? °Tisa glorious cheat! 
Angels of light walk not so dazzlingly 
‘I 
Hath not such gems, 
Have not such pomp of purple and of gold. 
It hath no features In its face 
A mirror, and the gazer sees his own. 
It looks a god, but it is like himself! 
It hath a mien of empery, and smiles 
Majestically sweet—but how like him! 
It follows not with fortune. It is seen 
Rorely or never in the rich man’s hall. 
It seeks the chamber of the gifted boy, 
And lifts his humble window, and comes in. 


The ! 


narrow Walls expand, and spread away 

Into a kingly palace, and the roof 

Lifts to the sky, and unseen fingers work 

"The ceilings with rich blazonry, and write 

blis name in burning letters over all. 

And ever, as he shuts his wildered eves 

The phantom comes and lays upon his lids 

A spell that murders sleep, and in his ear 

W hispers a deathless word and on his brain 

Breathes a fierce thirst no water will allay. 

Hie is its slave henceforth! His days are spent 

In chaining down his heart, and watching where 

To rise by human weaknesses. His nights 

Bring him no rest in all their blessed hours 

His kindred are forgotten or estranged 

Unhealthful fires burn constant in his eye. 

His lip grows restless, and its smile is eurl’d 

Half into scorn—till the bright, fiery bey, 

That was a daily blessing but to sec 

His spirit was so bird-like and so pure, 

{s frozen, in the very flush of youth 

Into acold, care-fretted, heartless » 
And what is its reward?) At best 

Praise 


Gold—when the senses it should please are dead ! 





is set 


a name! 


—when the ear has g 


rown too dull to hear! 


Brown University, 


sapphire walls of heaven, ‘The unsearch’d mine 
Earth’s constellated thrones 


W reaths—when the hair they cover has grown gray! 


I arn 
All things but Jove—when love ts all we want, 
And close behind comes Death, and ere we Know 
‘That even these unavailing gilts are ours 
He sends us, stripp'd and naked, to the grave 
eeeennnne 
Yet oh! what godlike gifts neglected lie 
W asting and marr'd in the forgotten soul! 
The finest workmanship of God is there 
Vis fleeter thanthe wings of light and wind; 
lis subtler than the rarest shape of air; 
" mid wind and water do its will; 
ith has no seeret from its delicate eve 
Nhe air no alchymy itselveth not; 
"Whe read and understood, 
Andevery sparry mineral hath a name 
And truth is recogniz’d, and beauty teit 
And God's own image stamp'd upon its brow, 
Hlow is itso forgotten? UW it live 
When the great firmament ts rolled away 
Tiith ita vowe forever audible 


au!’ Car 


star-writ heavens are 


LaMeETI it overcome 
This mocking passion fiend, and even here 
Live like a seraph upon truth and light? 
Llow can we ever be the slaves we are, 
With a sweet angel sitting in our breasts! 
Tiow can we creep so lowly, when our wings 
fremble and plead for freedom! Look at him 
W ho reads aright the image on his seul, 
And gives it nurture like a child of light 
His lite is calm and blessed, for his peace 
Like a rich pearl bevond the divers ken 
Lies deep in his own | He is pure, 
bor the not done with men 


Lhis senses are 


osom 
soul's errands are 
and serve the 
Hle feels no void, for every faculty 

Is used, and the desire 
Is pertect, and strains evenly, and on 
Content dwells with him, for his mind is fed, 
And temperance has driven out unrest, 

He heaps no gold. It cannot buy him more 
4 any thing he needs. ‘The air of heaven 
Visits no treshlier the rich man’s brow; 

tle has hi portion of each silver star 
sent to his eve as treely, and the light 
un pours on his beok 


subdued soul 


tine balance of 


Of the blest is clear 








Asonthe golden missal of a king 

Che spicy flowers are free to him; the sward 
And tender moss, ! matted forest leaves 
\re as elastic to his weary feet 

lhe pietures in the fountams, and beneath 
‘The spreading trees, fine pencilings of |i 
“tauv while he gazes on them; the bright birds 
\i ‘ 4 that he as poor and as he comes 
Frou lus low roof at morn, up goes the lark 
Mounting and singing to the gate of heaven 
And merrily away the lith: brook 

"Trips with its fect of silver, and a voice 

Al t articulate Po pertect joy 

\irto his forehead, water t s lips 

Hleat to hi low! © jUst as fan v 

And his own faculues as f ely play 

l ‘ sh vou Wi ust ind the te ul 
ror tash t what to his eve 

\ thus free] shew hu " e «jor} 

} “ ‘ ist every where 


when the heart it should have thrill’d is numb! 


What does he need? Next to the works of God, 
His friends are the rapt sages of old time. 

And they impart their wisdom to his soul 

In lavish fulness, when and where he will. 

He sits in his mean dwelling and communes 
With Socrates and Plato, and the shades 

Of all great men and holy, and the words 
Written in fire by Milton, and the king 

Of Israel, and the troop of glorious bards 

lavish and steal his soul up to the sky— 
And what is it to him, if these come in 

And visit him, that at his humble door 
‘There are no pillars with rich capitals 

And walls of curious workmanship within ? 
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PENCILINGS BY THE WAY. 


r.—A common traveller would as soon think of request 


PRrovipEn: 
ing tobe set ashore at Hurl-gate as to stop at Providence. The coaches 
are in readiness upon the dock, and at the arrival of the boat the whok 
body of passengers usually take the seats severally allotted to them 
and with no knowledge and less curiosity about the pretty town, 
whose diagonal fonly they describe, roll away at ten miles 
in the hour to Boston. And so on their return, It isa mere chan 
nel of travel. The world rushes through it, tide after tide, 
though there is probably no one spot over which so much of the 


they 
and 


beauty, wealth, and fashion of this great western world passes and 
re-passes, the quiet inhabitants live calm and undisturbed on the 
airy eminences above, the grass growing before their doors, and the 
moss gathering green upon their stepping-stones, as secluded im 


and as unvexed in their thoughts and habits, as 


their retirements 
if there were a hundred wildernesses of forest and prairie between 
I have hitherto been in the 


knew nothing of Providence but its 


them and the daily passers by. sam 
injudicious hurry myself. I 
lower street, and remembered nothing but that the prevailing bap- 
Here | am, however, 


tismal name upon the signs was “* Pardon.” 


now, a sojourner at the Roger Williams’ hotel; and Lean only say, 
after two days’ experience, that | wish I had stopped always, or 
I like the place 1 like the I like the 


people, 
“mine host What cana traveller say more ! 


could stay longer. 
management of 
from the river, looks like a confused mass of build- 
ings, heaped up the side of a precipitous hill, with no order, and no 
attention to conventence, 


Providence, 


The summit is crowned with the college 
buildings, and they seem the only distinct feature of the place. A 
walk up the hill, however, (and it is a very toilsome one, ) soon opens 
to vou broad and handsome streets, along which stand spacious and 
beautiful houses, not exceeded, for style and apparent comfort by 
any private dwellings | have ever seen. There isan appearance ot 
wealth and muniticence all over the upper portion of the town. ‘The 
courts are large, the houses all at ample distances from each other, 
and the gardens unusually tasteful and liberally apportioned, [was 


CXCOEK baroni 





linely taken with the , Independent look of some of 


these citizen-palaces. [have not been here long enough to judge 


fully of the harmony of the stvle of living inside; but if they all 
live as well asthe few specimens | have seen, they understand the 
rirre in this small town much better than we do in the cities 
\ machine in each of these perpendicular streets, on the principle 
of two buekets in a well, to translate the inhabitants from one 
region te the other, would complete its charm as a location to my 
taste 
l am he re 
University, 
re ud ma 


He is 


forcible 


you know, just at the time of Commencement in the 


With 


vdmtred the oecasional 


all the rest of the intelligent world, vou have 
President Wayland 


thinkers and one of the 


sermons ot 


rimaitted to be one of the best thost 


and original writers in the whole country ; and under his 
liberal and decided government, the college 
The 


class were singularly free from the cant of college exercises, 


as Was to be expected, 

flourishes and stands high performances of the graduating 

| was 

pleased with them altogether, and as this particular trait shows al 
finger of the fashioning hand, it added to 

rable adaptedness of the president to his office, 


Inv conviction ot 


May the 


ways the 


the 





institution succeed under him! 

I de} New-York with real regret. From the 
se Lhave had of the society it strikes me as composed of ma 
The raklalle aged ‘ 


to me, as a class, singularly intelligent and 


rt to-morrow for 
slimy 
terial that one 


larly, seemed 


cannot always find particu 


social; 
und, if Limay speak of the brighter radii of the circles | have seen 


the fame of Providence for beauty has been truly trumpeted, and 





| have never seen the pleasant gilts of refinement and wit more 
ronerally and freely distributed In the hi pe that this humble tri 
ute fro a stranger may meet some one at least of the eves that 
eamed upon him, he records here his mingled pleasure and regret, 


} 


" 
in the remembrance of their kind hospitalities and the brief mea 


ure in Which he is permitted to enjoy ther 


New-)¥ y.—" How it strikes stranger,’ is always an 

using, though not always a correct light for looking at the picture 
f agreat city. LT occupy a sky parlor in the city-hotel, celebrated 
for its Willard of immertal 7 wry, aud its accommodations of 
mexhaustible capacity—the most convenient and thronged hotel 
perhaps, this side the water, though it is a pity it is not a little more 
visited by one universal guest—the « nlightof heaven. Hene« 
over innumerable chimnevs and through a medium like a smoked 
lass, I see the broad mouth of the Hudson Hoboken with its 





tro, and, nearer to my eve, the 
pes of 


st its smoking and hissing and more mediately in. the 


lustrious ferry boat plying to wn 


thon ennants of Vessels 


foreground, scenes of poverty and misery that would have moved 
the heart of Howard with the deepest yearnings of compassion. [ 
know not how it is, but poverty in New-York seems to me incom- 
parably wretched. In Boston, the poor never impress you with that 
sick- hearted sense of their misery that is nnavoidable in crossing 
their unhappy pathways here. They are cleaner, elsewhere, or, not 
so closely pinched by necessity, they have more cheerful faces, and 
move with a less broken and dejected gait, and their children do not 
acquire “the trick of sorrow” so unchangeably. There is a poor 
woman, now, hanging clothes upon a line on the top of a building 
some three stories below my window level. She is pertectly gray 

end her hair is tied together and falling over her back, hardly dis 

tinguishable, in its mingled dingy sprinkling of white, from her 
smoked and wrinkled forehead, and her hands, lean and cramped 
stretch up to the line, with a weakness and effort that seem like the 
struggling of sickness more than the healthy action of labor. Thy 
expression of her face is that of the most worn and hopeless anxiety 

I never saw one of more wretchedness. But this is enough of such ; 
picture. ; 

The great impression made upon a stranger's mind on leaving 
his room, is that of general and undistinguishable hurry and cor 
fusion. ‘The carmen halloo and lash their horses into a trot almost 
impossible from the nature of the vehicle, the omnibusses whip an 
hurry to pass each other, the jarveys, with their handsome coaches 
and “frames of horses,” 


perfect miracles of leanness) outwh 


beth carmen and omnibusses; every man you meet, avoids vou by a 
most adroit instinct, apparently without being aware that you ar 
near him; the boys are never seen playing, but hurry about w 
shop-bills or Magdalen reports, or lottery programmes—every mo 
ing creature (save the ladies and the dandies) seems bent upon its ex- 
treme errand, and the stranger walks through it all like a man ina 
At twelve or one 
however, Broadway, like a well-contrived panorama, changes its 


dre am, bewilce re d beyond the pow erot rally ing. 
aspect. The pe rspective of the side walk, as far as you can see, is 
becoming brighter and brighter with gay colors; the busy, care-worn 
faces disappear, or occur less frequently; slight, airy figures, with 
their feet dressed more daintily than any you have ever seen, pass 
you at every step; well-dressed men of all ages, and foreigners 
all complexions, and fashion of aparel and manner, throng the way 
the shops look like drawing-rooms on a bridal morning visit, and 
the whole scene is gay, and dazzling, and delightful. Broadway 
allow it! No other city in America, at 
its equal. [ do not know that the 
prettier than ours, but they dress so tastefully ! 


against the world—we 


least, can show women 
Ido not know t 
1, but they wa 


with the prettiest affectation inthe world, and Mrs. Cantelo’s 


they have more grace or are more delicately trame 


loso} hv” is pertect. No women pp so well— al ply the um 


to what department you will, By the time you have reached ¢ 
street, vou have seen more striking figures, and faces to be reme 


ed, than inall your life before. The men tooare better dressed, th 


shops and hotels 1 
You gaze at the first citizen 


you with his look of domesticity, and wonder how 


horses more tastefully caparisoned, the 


thronged, and more showily set out. 
that passes 


ever became accustomed to such a turmoil, or can think two cons: 


cutive thoughts without interruption 

A week's acquaintance with New-York does not diminish +s 
surprise. ‘The coffee-houses, with their admirable adaptation t 
wants of all comers, and the size of all purses; the readiness wit 


which every thing you want springs to your cal!, showing % 


modes of getting a living, of which 


in there primitive cithe \ 


never dreamed ; the facilities for going to every quarter of the « 
or the world ; the wondrous unionof business and courtesy 
wealthy inhabitants, their profuse hospitality and their regular re 
turn to their vocations ; the prodigious extent of the eity, and 
singular erystalization of pursuits and classes; the total absence of 
quietness, and the absolute order beneath al]—the whole city un- 
ravels to you like a beautiful enigma-—order out of disorder— 


trivance and system out of apparent contusion and turmo) 





But | am interrupted. 1 will speak of the society of New-) 
and other matters hereafter. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
! ‘ nd Amuseme A Ml 1 I 
~ i udditic v Samuel W \ t New-York 
t w tv-l the Fa yl y H ’ 
York: LhaJdu er 
Tu is a re-publication of the fitth number of the © Nan 


by the Rev. G. RK. 


a popular English series, conducted 
M.A.; and 


reverend gentleman's name would have 


Cileig me might suppose that the sancti 


shielded the work 


the imputation of any injurious influence on the morals 


of mankind; but we perceive it has not eseaped ¢ ‘ : 
from a quarter where, indeed, it was to be expected, Uh 
Weslevan Methodist Magazine for August, ]-3!, ! vot 
several pages to prove the book totally wniit for “fanuly use 

that all worldly amusements “are at best of a suspicious ¢! 

They cannot do us good, they may do us harm; and he es 
we believe, wisely who decides that the best way Is to avotd th 


We dissent entirely from this sweeping condemnation Its 


fanaticism or hypocrisy! and, as we most firmly believe rikes 
only at the happiness, but the virtues of mankind, wl hay 
close connexion with the modes in which they spend Us 
of relaxation. It is impossible that the human race, most e>} 
the youthful portion, can exist without them. The prov 

all work and neo plav makes Jack I bev’? homie sit 
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sing 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTs. The 








in our opinion, worth a whole magazine of nonsensical declamation 
against the innocent sports of life ; and we think little of that sour 
uncompromising bigotry which can detect in the laughter of the 
young, or the smiles of the aged, an offence either to God or man. 
This malignant and unnatural warfare against the stightest forms of 
pleasure is calculated, if successful in its deep designs, to establish 
among us a species of monkish asceticism, neither favorable to healt, 
strength, morals, nor true piety. Nowhere have the bad passions 
raged with more violence, or produced more striking catastrophes 
of wickedness than among little communities abstracted from the 
ordinary business and pleasures of life; professing a total aliena- 
tion from both, and denouncing the world, its cares, occupations, and 
delights, as objects of contempt and danger. Abstraction from man- 
kind does not necessarily carry with it a complete subjection of the 
passions ; nor does he who affects to be, or who really believes himselt 
free from its temptations, always succeed in subduing the passions 
Solitude is more often the cause of crimes and errors than of virtue 
or knowledge; and he who fancies himself wiser or better, for 
giving up the moderate enjoyment to be met with among his fellow 

creatures, will too often find that he has acquired in their stead litth 
more than carping ill nature and hardness of heart tow ards all who 
lo not choose to follow his example. 

That this is the case with a large portion of the leaders in the 

rusade against the simple charms which Providence has allowed 
to this hte 
pursuing. 


appears sufficiently evident from the course they are 
Not content with their own incomprehensible ascetic 
propensities, with the free and generous toleration awarded to them 
by those who do not feel called upon to imitate their folly, they are 
perpetually worrying and insulting them with denunciations of the 
corruptions of their hearts, and the punishment which awaits them 
hereafter. Uncompromising, proud, and ill-natured, they forget 
alike the decorums of society, the deference due to the opposite 
habits and opinions of fallible beings; nay, the very precepts of 
their own religion, and pour forth reprobation where, even sup 
posing their creed the true one, they ought to feel only compassion 
The man who dares to pursue a course in which rational amuse 
ments are harmoniously mingled with the duties he owes to his 
family, to his country, and to his Maker, is held up as an object of 
heaven's most inveterate vengeance; and the recreations of an 
hour, according te them, purchased by an eternity of lingering 
tortures, 

We would caution these rigid censors against attempting to en 
force their doctrines too tar. ‘There is im mankind a most carnal 
propensity to resist tyranny, Whether temporal or spiritual; whether 
it emanates from kings or priests; whether it comes abroad under 
the mask of the law or the cloak of piety; whether it attempts to 
tetter the body or enslave the mind. Religion is a sweet and gen 
tle influence ; itis all mercy, charity, conciliation, modesty, forgive 
ness. ‘The sour, malignant, and persecuting tyranny, which holds 
no communion, no faith, no exchange of good offices, or of common 
ourtesies, With those whom it chooses to denominate heretics, is 





not an emanation from the divinity, but an apostate to nature ; and 
avarice, pride, selfishness, and ambition are the weapons with which 
he attacks those who follow her prece pts. The sects who are at 
telapting to put bits in our mouths, and rings in our noses, have 


sought to interfere with the rights of mankind—to cramp the exercise 
of their talents, to restrain their ordinary occupations, and to insti 


tute a silent vet bitter and effectual persecution against all those wh 
will not subuut to their dictation, Let us caution them how they pri 
ceed, They are only making hypocrites and unbelievers, for an 
age of fanaticism is always followed by one of infidelity. It is with 
rion as with government—if vou draw the cords too tight they 


Will snap, and licentiousness will succeed coercion. We who pat 





reit 


take in what we consider guiltless methods of adding to our happi 
ness, do not quarrel with camp-meetings and love feasts, and we 


have a right toe Xpect a sinuliar indulgence for our dancings our 


new-vear festivals and thanksgivings. Thus much we thought 


called for by the remarks we have seen in various religious publica 
tons, on the subject of amusements, elicited by the work before us 

It is to « ur taste a very amusing. and, in eur ju lorraine nt, avervin 
nocent and excellent book. We cannot for the life of us see the 
least harm ina pl of the sports which mankind in all ages 


s Well of pliniitive sini icity as artificial refinement, have prac 


used, without any idea of offending against either morality or reli 





gion. ‘There is nothing in it repulsive to decency ; nor can we con 





enve any ground for the denunciations of t ascetics, except that 








ta general determination to banish all amusements, except « | 
meetings, and the lke, from the face of the eart! We do not 
that some of the games and sports described in it are such as 
We neither approve nor practise; but they are merely de not 
rr ‘ ed; they are given as part ot the necessary historical 
etails of t verk, Which without them would be in plete, and 
contain mot t which the most fastidious delicac ree 
Phe si is both curious and interesting. The writer, or rather 
the jp : ected almost all that is preserved of the festiva 
Ss, and amusements of that portion of mankind kuown to his 
torv, t the earliest ages to the present time; and next to the 
business occupations of the world, its pleasures and recreati 
re assuredly the rst teresting, as ing illustrations of 
rote { t sand ages nd in fact of human nature 
Smith | s performed his task w th great i ustry md ina 
ery pleasant, as we Ss apy i t e diflerent subject But 
we st nt elves with this ge commendation, Wish 
Ing as we to say something part rof the appendix, Mr 
> el Wi vorth, and ! H pace lett for that pr ~t 
I CIMEN € sists sxet \ - 


&e. with which we have no fault to find, except that it is too short 
It is given with such a spirit of hilarity, such an honest feeling of 
participation in what the writer describes, that we were most plea 
santly carried back to the period of wicked boyhood, when, nm 
having the fear of the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine before our 
eves, we irreligiously rejoiced during Christmas holidays, and most 


atrociously luxuriated in new-year cookies, regardless of the infamy 
awaiting such heinous malefactions. The circumstances of the 
case, and the necessity of a speedy publication of this work, must 
of course have cramped Mr. Woodworth, as to time and opportu 
nity to make a collection agreeable te all the different parts of the 
United States ; but, so far as he has attempted it, he has succeeded 
to a degree which calls forth our fullest approbation. The appendix 
is quite equal, nay we are compelled to say, superior to the work 
itself, in style, spirit, and humor. We have only space for one or 
two extracts, which will fully justify our preference 
It is justly observed, in a former part of this compilation, that ‘the 

earliest festivals of the Greeks, and indeed of all nations, were ke 
in the aufu after gathering in the fruits of the earth, when er 
titude prompted them to offer up sacrifices to heaven, and social fes 
tivities were the natural consequences of plenty,’ In another place 
our author savs, ‘ The Saxons had the same custom, always setting 
aside a week, after harvest, for holidays; and our festive 
home’ [in England] is but a continuation of the ancient practice 

“In all ages and countries these annual festivities have ever been 


t 
t 





attended with some religious rites, showing that their origin was 
yratitude to heaven. ‘This is also the case as regards the New 
England festival, popularly denominated ‘¢ l 





jovous anniversary (which was doubtless first instituted 


istern colonies as a substitute for Christmas) takes place late in 
autumn, after the fruits of the earth are gathered in, and the labors 
of the husbandman have been rewarded by the fruition of harvest 
lhe first or second Thursday in December is generally apport 
for this purpose by the governor of the state, who issues a proela 
mation to that eflect ; a printed copy ef which is sent to every cler 
On the first sabbath atter its reception, at the 





gvman in the state 


conclusion of the sermon, this proclamation is read from the pulput 
nd in some parishes on each succeeding sabbath until the tine 
ppornted 

“ When the happy day arrives the people assemble in their nr 
spective places of worship, dressed in their best attire Llere the 


) appropriate sermon, and 


listen to a join in prayer, hyo ‘ 


thems expressly adapted to the oceaston, "These services genera 
oceupy about two hours, and then are over for the day; the remain 
der of which is devoted to feasting, sports, games, and cmen 
of various descriptions The ‘¢ wiring > however 
forms a prominent feature of the picture, Every farmer's tall 
now literally ‘groans with the weight of the feast bles! 
fowl, of his own raising and fattening—fish and game trom | 
own streams and woodlands—vegetables of his own plonuti 
butter, milk, and cheese, the product of his own dain ron 


found in laxuriant profusion upon his hospitable table; while the 





delicious *; ] } leads a host of other dainties int! 

tiftul dessert. Clear sparkling cider, mead, perry, and sj e heer 
alland each the product of the homestead, lend their ex! ratu 
influence: and if ever a set of joyous hearts and smiling face 
sembled together in social harmony—if genuine happine is eve 





experienced at the testal board, it ts on such occasions 
in the metropolis, who are only permitted to visit their parental ar 























rural homes once or twice in the year, are now sure to be present; a 
a hoary-headed patriarch often presides at these domestic han t 
where the guests comprise two or three generations of his ow 
lescendants. tis a jubilee that draws ther mu ers of the 
same family who have been long eparated ; dl a balls i 
succeeds the festivities of the day, there Is no nall ex enmene 
ne the village lasses sreeee | = Awain 
In the city of New-York, in particular, the good old cust 
paving passing Visits, and reviving triendships on New-vi 
still kept uj ‘lt ractice,’ saysthe writer just quoted, ‘| ‘ 
time and sanction by its salutary consequences. Tt brings long « 
tranged friends to remember and visit each other; it gives hit 
ety to a dreary, inclement se it is, In short, as 1. honest 
old-fashioned cust and as such Lhonerit’ Pubh inne 1 
every kind is suspended; the courts, banks, custom-hou | 
office, all are closed; and few shopkeepers have the hardilood to ops 
their bow-wi ws on New-vear's day. Debtors are et ' 
est. can bold eet their creditors, and wish them a hajy re 
ear Elven that whtv, restless engine, the daily pre t 
still to-day; and | ry must fast for news, or re 
verbally from the pratthng tongues of the fair distmbutors of « ‘ 
nd cotlee, with wl they exchange the compliments of the 
But though the news-press be silent, some of tts subordinat 
ire this yin | thea or The « r, who | fait 
serve This | ! nN } t ersheat ar winter 
reaps his well-earned reward in a harvest of silver Keach of ba 1 
scribers is presente vith ay poetical address, previously pre 
perred for the ‘ ion bws ¢ laureat bard, who is thus melien 
abled t In inthe fest ties of the day No matter what ‘ 
the hterary m t r demerit f thi nnual efTu 
well reeeiy ind well! id for No one criticizes of ! 
re ch edt eh ’ a! where numbers unite h 
! t i tis not a trifle that n defeat the et 
Hlow cold, unt ‘ ryoted moust that | tt \\ 
throw a \ « wav of such im enter ents! 1 ve 
i 1 rt ta even ! 
festivitvist \ The theat nicl thee ‘ ire a 
v! " 7 t eX lv for ‘ 
luscinut t ! 
Before we ! e thi rt we take lon to expr 
pinion as tet erits of this lest thor 
thiest ‘ Nye Woody t not j cw 
we ly eit r vort ! h le ‘ et 
1 ‘ r syst f puffing in his behalf. Yet ! ‘ 
pr , t} ¢ ment of ' 
pears that . . off tion of 
uy ‘ j ‘ ! 1 ‘ t ‘ 
f the | : | 


querable good humor and vivacity, in almost all his effusions, that t 


us is truly refreshing ; we having, as Goldsmith says, “lately wept 


over all soris of elegies, until we are heartily tired Even when 


he complains of the little rubs and mishaps of life, it is without de 


generating into unmanly namby-pamby jeremiads, or losing that 
wholesome tone of philosophic « arclessness, Which marks the Viger 


ous mind. When we take into consideration the circumstances 
been ushered ite the 


world, and the indispensable necessity Which rendered them almost 


under which most of his productions have 


é pore, as We are given to understand, it is little less than wor 
derftul that his odes, songs, and occasional pieces, possess so muct 


We could pommtout many ot these which are far supe 


real merit 
rior to the inflated, disjointed, incomprehensible nonsense, that so 


frequently passes for sublimity in the fashionable dandy poets. B 


we are compelled to end these remarks on a writer who has neve 
met his just rewards, by instancing the fine song of the “ Bucket 
as one Which will last as long as buckets hang at wells 

i & An publ 1 tra . t VW Mr ft 


re by Dr Bird ir 


Wi have read the manuscript ot this trace with ecaretul atts 





tien, and can therefore speak of its merits contidently, and to the 
purpose. It is strongly written and well conceived contaming striking 
scenes, bold characters, and parvages of great beaut TI uth 
is evidently one familiar with dramatic literature tot tl 
logue is marked by a Spartan brevity and nerve leven the ty 
rior parts generally are such as talented players need 1 hesitate 
to undertake We will proceed to pr ve the truth of our 
by eX ming the composition before t umd mak r seve er 
tracts. which will afford the reader an idea of t! writer \ 
Phe scene ts mostly landin Rome, at the time when that . 
livided into three parties, of which Pompey, | md (Cr 
were the head, On this subject Platareh 
When the gladiators took up arms and ravaged Ita the 
rection Was umonty called the war of Sparta Its « Wa 
1! one Lentulus Batiatus kept at Capua ame rat tors 
the eatest part of which were Gauls and Thracia men not re 
ced to that employment for any crimes they | ousmnate 
reed Upon it by the myustice of their tast I u rr 
them, therefore, agreed to make their ' l t tw 
ered, t “ re and eighteen oxtre ‘ 
sivilance, were beforehand with their miaste llied out of 
town. hast ! tseized all the long kutve i its ma cook 
i Cdrn thee if they met some Wa i baqquantity 
vdnator il t mother place ; the thy 1 owe “ 
1 elves With them Then they retired t i pla wl etre 
in ule cl e of three leaders The first w Spartacs W hice 
extr nw i i vw of those I ' ‘ od N nile 
rhi in ha tonly a dignity of mand, a stronyth of \ t 
i iscerniment nd civility superior to his fortune l ! ! 
Wa wre of a Greek than a barbarian,’ 
Phis event is the foundation of the tragedy in ‘ 





Spartacus ts the hero. Dragged from ‘Thrace to Rome to fig tit 
» gladiator in the arena, he os thus mtreduced j } , 
Roman lanista, or master of gladiator raller wn ther t 
produce a lave uperion mn the fight to Phas ‘ Phracian, ho 
since stolen i country Batiatus Lentuls iCapuan tin 
nswe 
! nd ' 
' ’ 
i 1 ‘ 
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af 
: 
Here ar irble on ns, that been hewn down, The memory of wrongs: end Roman blood In Thrace again, beside our mountain cot, 
, iped anew, for men todwell ar y (sold and silver and purple, and Running in rivers ever at my feet, } Or in those rales where babbling Hebrus tumbles 
1of men thronging the pillared hills Giuts not the thirst for more! Take hin away Along his golden sands, and dreamt ne more 
B And what thinkest i, nowt i seen it Scourge him to death Of sacks and battles 
FB wohl pctenes tb agen ecm cmog Pane agen pre. bos eetlous? After the victory a dispute arises between Spartacus and his Another, and finely descriptive of Spartacus after his defeat 
\ nee came t rreati ’ roms the miseries ¢ byugated nations Pa . . . . a 
llow many myriad f ppy people that not wronged Rome, for they brother respecting Julia, the first being resolved to give her freedom, What man is this, unbuckler’d and unhelmed, ; 
. ' ’ > ‘igen ys pees cpa Marois : = enmeiiies teen eee 
w not Rome—how many yr f these were sim, like ‘ . . le rd 3 slav Gored with a thousand deat! ut way w 
Seid, that Rome might fatten upon their blood, and became grea the other to claim her as his slave. A broken weapon? 
: paper é “oe oe precise *has. Vel he es >, , . 
Roman, there b PAS Upok thes ety P wg cinine tan ngs sy a We have not attempted to enter into a regular analysis of the 
mdior ent en: there is no deed of greatne ye cau wt, uit it Ny hou shalt have a thousand, m2 : - 
eved upon the ruin of a uation; there is ne joy ye ean feel, but its But not these twain plot, except where it illustrates the few specimens of the style ex- 
> : re me oO e boy. P » . » . 
gredients are blood and tear , , wae, Same ot te On dag oe es tracted above. The interest of these is, of course, materially di- 
/ Now irry, Villain, thou wert! ght not to prate itte figiit The girl is mine captured OY nine OWN hands a - . —_ 
Spor. twill not ight. Twill contend with mine enemy, when there is Therefore mine own minished by their separation from the main body of the work. The 
“ tween us; and if that enemy be one of these same fends, a 2 ne : ss 2 — = at play will undoubtedly become a popular and permanent stock piece. 
x ! rivantage of weapon and place he ill tak 1 ‘elon mid Npar. = 1 begone a a : : 
. while I, with my head bare and my breast naked, and nothing in Phas. Deny me her, and, by the fates, thou art We cannot, however, lay aside this manuscript without compli- 
' “a pli staff’ will beat him to my feet, and slay bim N ) long r brother of mine i help’d thee menting the writer, not only on its actual intrinsic merit, both for the 
I toslay for the diversion of Roman this high station; and the troops thou rulest J : “nea 
i Thou “A th oo caaicec tan , li thou canst do this, what brought Are but my lending; for that hour I leave thee, closet and the stage, but on the singular propriety with which it is 
we a captive - I ° y ke gh the : “ er adapted to the style and powers of the tragedian by whose laudable 
Ve y' Twas friendless, siek, fam ! ver ies Came in Spar ome, k mein the face, vo - - : 
el ' ry oe re ike the rats of Egypt, that will hot come near the anid let me see how bad desires have changed thee exertions it was elicited. The character of Spartacus is devised with 
hile w eis awake; they attacked me sleeping fad they found Phas. Veclaim the captive great art. Its lofty tone of deciamation, its bold zwushes of various 
R , y 1 gods! I hac t bee thing f Ko Spar. Set thine eve on her " rca — 
mbes ' +g sia ee pala tts thas wu! she we oe 3, and pony hor itherless passions, are calculated to exhibit those qualities which this fine actor 
ite rou couldst not harm aw orphan? What, Tsay, SSESSES » highes gree. In a quiet, thoughtful, reading 
Spartacus refuses to take the oath, which preseribes, among other ant ahaen. eitenen © tale mento pelle onan ’ possesses in the highest degre In a quie oug g 


regulations, that the victor in the fight shall not be allowed the privi 


leve of sparing his adversary’s life, unless by consent of the people. 


In the second act the conspiracy among the desperate Capuan gla- 





itors is conceived, Spartacus, as he enters the arena, muses upon 
the scene 
Npa Well, Ta 1 
\ net ben rk aspect ‘ 
! { temple, where they moek the g 
Wwi van butelery Most grand and glor is 
(of st wre and device! Tt should hav en iv 
s { Land mide hit pit, or den of bones, 
W e murder best t veil herself from sig 
Ww vid hdres t 14 ee men die 
A pt ir hands at every sta Tr i 
1 iiful excellence of Rote I thank the god 
i part ian 


© part of Spartacus abounds with instances of a spirited de 
itory style, admirably fit for dramatic effect. When he is pit 
od against a Thracian, goaded by the desire of freedom for his wite 
vid child, he consents to the combat, and is recognized by Phasarius, 
is antavonist,as his brother. “The denouement is well managed. 


P iT it nota brother 
a) Wiiyy these cut throat Come, prepare, prepare 
Npar. A young bra eart, Whose steps Ptauglit to dare 
1 ra 1« nd roaring catara 
on wn native til til Ww freer 
Among them than the eagl What art thou, 
| m'st to know I would ' W ‘ 
These words make tie look ¢ ‘ is a friend 
Mh Seem Toot like Phasartu 
Np What, thou! 
A waild warrior like a harmle boy 
The Reman ew i 
P They e laved him. Brother 
Changed as la md from: a hernle 
Vorn’d toa rough destrover, stillam 1 
i seH-same fool that once thou call t brother 


A hasty conversation unfolds to each that the other had organized 
a rebellion, and instead of turning their strength upon each other, 
the watchword is given, and the conflict takes place, in which the 
eladiators are successful. ‘The triumphant Spartacus thus gives 


vent to his yor 





Np Lo! we are victor wmquerors again. 
rh und bowsters, that ta mockery t ig 
Vo ape the angry Seyt im, aod subdue us 
With whip nsteal of warlike instrument 
! " d gory; and despite the aun 
on i high bhenors and mobility 
! 7 wwe tow to tread upen them 
Phere} aconsul, Thave known that word 
Fright nroore than the narmeot gorgeous king 
Say to barbarte states, a consul comes 
A Rowman consul, and their preparation 


On war or welcome speaks a demi god, 
And yet lies he on the 
A paliny consul, by aslave 


No nobler than his horse 


opprobriou 
’s hand slain 


In the following scene there is a sustained power, which inspires 
us with horror, without violating nature 


Npay Within | Guard the door 
Let we go out 
PYor, What voice is that? By heaven 
Weare betrayed! 
Etnter Npartacns, Phasarina, and other 
Spar. Look to the maiden 


j 











Drop thy eword’s pout or die 
| thousand times, er 1, malicious rebel 
Tou this endangered lady 
Npar. Boy 
He disarms Florus 
Know LT not this face 
# I think thou shouldst 
Spare thou the lady, tv w er ransom 
But tor myself, LE Know thy deadly tury 
(srants never quarter 
Npar. By the stripes not yet 
Fled from mine outraged Inobs, Chow art the son 
On Lentulus, the scourger 
Pha. Ay, the same 
Let him atone his raseal father ns 
= inge him to death 
For, Give me a soldier’ 
Let me die by the sword. I ver purged thee 
Na . Thou! miserable boy! 
FF And well thou knowest 
Thou flerce and flendish man, this tongue of mine 
Was oit thy mtercessor 
Npar. Ldo know, 
One of thy blood did give mine to the scourge 
Me. a free son of a free sire, and imaged 


After the semblance of the only Master— 





Gave me to thongs and whips, as a poor beast, 

Till lL became one. This Lknow: know thou 
From that shamed hour when first my body writh'd 
Under the merciless lash, Tdid devote 


The scourger and his household to the turies, 
Vo quick and murderous death. And thinkst thou 
Thy whining kindness took away a pang! 
Thou art the Roman's son, and thou shalt die. 

‘ Let it be so 

.y Itshallso. Thou sees 
‘ mand and dignities have not wiped out 


To mountain-tops, to worship the great God ? 


Art the ta wrong and sorrow 
“sainst suc father left but Him? 


ua man, to pl 
has have me 

Wilt thou now ask 
The following scene will bear a comparison with nearly the best 


of the modern dramatists, if not the best ; 


her 





Jor. Had you been born 
A Roman, you had vy by this a triampl. 
Npar. thank t varbarian ; 
For Lean better teacht beget 
And heaven-supported u ers of the eart! 
How a mere dweller of ert rock 
Can bow their erown'd iis chariot-wheels 





ind beggar’s | 


Man is heaven's work rats may herit 
A soul to mount them up the steeps of fertune, 








































With regal necks to be their stepping -blechs 
But come, what is thy message ! 
Jov. Julia, niece 

4 the praetor, is thy captive 
Nj \y. 

Jor. For whom 

Is offered in exchange thy wife, Senona 

And thy young boy 
Npar. Tell thou the praetor, Roman 

The Thracian wife ransom 
Jov. How is that 
Npar. What ! Fenona 
Senona appears u t tthe tentd 

Lo! she stands before you 

Ransom’'d, and by the steel, from out the camp 

Of slaughter'd Gellins (Erit Senona 
Jor. Th oreery. 

tut namie a ransom tor the general's niece. 

Spa Havel t now the pract m the hip? 
fe would, in lis extremity, have made 

My wit is bueckler of nee; perhaps 

Have doom’d her te the seourge But this is Roman 

Now the barbarian is instruct Lawk 

i} Ved thee pratt v tiv ‘ rt me ‘ 

Shall feel how tightly a p barbarian tingers 
Jor. Men do net war on women. Name her ransom? 
Spar. Mendo not war on women! Look you, sit 

One day Lelimbed pont ridgy top 

cyt va ¢ Vi mus. where mone 

T : from that height 

Tiooked upon the world, or far as wher 

Ww“ thing with sterus © glouany Euaine chafed 

On his re ling rr t where dun Adria 

Tn her blue boa ene d the fiery sphere 

Between t surges lay alend, moght onee 

Have server for para e, but Rowse wl rade it 

A Tartarus. lomy green vouth Tlook’d 

From the same frosty peak where now Lstood 

Anal then beheld t glory of those lar 

iW € peacet gon the shepherd's t 

And s ' pers 

bal ul day R jueroers had past 

With withering armies there, and all was changed 

Peace I departed; howling war was there 

‘ ed on by Roman leunter Then methought 

Ever as Dlook’d upon t tlter’d seen 

‘ Groans echoed in the valleys, through whieh ran 

Rivers of bh sinohking Philegethons 

Fires fash'd from burning villages, and famine 

Shriek'd in the empty corntields. Women andechildren, 

Robb'd of their es and hu muds, lettt tarve 

were the ! ellers 1 the lar | Say siti u 
‘Wats tot then on women? 
8 is net e matter 
Npar. Now, by 

Ttis. These things do Romans eart 

Is sick of congue s. There is net aman 

Not Roman, but is Rome's extremest for 

Andsuch am 1 sworn from that hour Lsaw 

The sights of horror, while the ! ipport me 

To wreak on Rom: ! ioe as wreak 

Carnage and devastation, wo and ruin 

Why should Lransom, when swear to slay? 

Begone Phis ts my answer 


Phasarius, having parted from Spartacus in anger, leads a large 
portion of the troops with him to batile, and is totally routed. 
thousand yielded themselves prisoners of Rome. 
his brother this account of what took place there : 

I saw a sight last nig iat turned my 
And set mv ! The Roman bighway 
Is, each side, lined with crosses, on each cro 

Is nail'd a gladiat Well, "twas night, 

When, wit ower, Ldid creep 
Through the trenehed hat road, and saw 
The executed mult 
Upon the berrid 


Six 


Phasarius gives 


rain 


trade ma 











taingie t 


Many lived; 


engines 





Some moan'd and writh'd in stupi my; 
Some howled, and prayed for death, and cursed the gods 
Some turn'd to lanaties, and laugh’d att 


And some wit! 
Their arms free from the beams, 
Grasping headlong at air And 
Phat rose upon the gusty sighs « 


md hellish 





ously along t 


! with murder 
' 





Bay he more 
0 dreadful for man’s ear 


For this to make Rome how! 


There is a richness as well as strength in certain passages 
sprinkled through the piece with great profuseness, For example 

Ah, would t 

1 were with her now 


I swear 


waven, 


and iny smiling boy 


part he would find no opportunity for display, and would probably 
glide through it without much eflect; but, when aroused by a mas- 
tering interest, and called upon to express the extremes of over 
whelming and discordant feelings, thousands have long since borne 
testimony to his unrivalled powers. The Gladiator will undoubtedly 
add to his well-earned fame, and entitle him to the gratitude of all 
who interest themselves in the dramatic literature of the country 
It will be produced, for the first time, on Monday evening next, at 
the Park theatre. 


1832; being the sever 


twelve engravings p. Jd2s. Philadely ( 


The Atlantic 
Eu ished wit 
& Lea ino 


What a beautiful volume! what a pretty thing for the father to 
place in the hands of his daughter; the brother to present t 
the 
up into his temple, written in the graceful vignette 


Souvenir for 


aT 





lover to his mistress, with the name that calls the bloc 
! With how 
‘ 1 it 


many various endearing appellations will that little blank be ti 


sister; 


How many eyes of light and love shall droop, as they read the 
characters to be traced between those bending flowers, with a tren 

bling, vague conception that they are beloved! Of how many ex- 
! What a delicious lan 


Into how many gorgeou- 


quisite confessions will it be the vehicle 
guage may lurk in its lettered pages! 

mansions will this fragile token find its way, breathing mnaudibl 
vows of constancy and affection! How often will it be seized wit! 
avidity, examined with pleasure, and, like the friend that gives it 
be valued and forgotten, for some new and glittering offspring ot 
the succeeding vear! Inquire for this in eighteen hundred and 
forty. Here and there, perchance, it will be found cherished, as 


sacred and mournful relic of some one who has been beloved, an 


is still remembered ; who has been shot in battle, or swallowed int 
the abysses of the deep; who has perished of an excruciating diseas¢ 
or fallen off, peradventura, from his good fame and character, and 
become an outeast, a wanderer over distant lands! But hu 


isk hun 
dreds of the giddy votaries of fashion and children of beauty, w 


} 


now receive this as a memento, and you shall find them immners 
in new pleasures, or crossed with unexpected cares. I 
will have altered tothem, and they to the world. Health shall have 
departed, loveliness fled, fortune failed, friends betrayed, bosom e 





panions been struck down, and all the azure sky of youth's sum 
mer morning been overcast and storm shaken ! 

Of the plates we have already noticed three in a previous nur 
ber. The “ Bower of Paphos,” painted by J. Martin, engraved by 
George B. Ellis, is a rich illustration of nature, and full of Exe 
beauty. 

The “Rocky Mountains,” is a soft and pretty print, by H 


and Smilie, the drawing by ‘T. Doughty. The mirror-lake, th 
eircling shores, and the broad hills, heaved up like an ocean, are 
images on which the eyes dwell with delight. 

J. B. Neagle’s plate of “ Tiger Island,” from a painting by 


A fierce windy sky, peaks 
of rugged crags, a vessel and boats tossed on the angry broken bil 
lows. There are some really fine touches in this piece. 

Many of our readers will recollect having seen a painting by 
‘eagle at one of the exhibitions of the National Academy, repr 
senting Patrick Lyon in the original habiliments of the blac ksmith. 
Of this we have here a fine engraving by Kelly, containing many 
marks of skill. 

(ne of the best in the book is also Kelly, 
painting of the “ Tight Shoe.” It is full of expression and humor 


Stantield, is of the opposite description 








by from Richter’s 








Who has not felt the wretchedness 
A trifle more, a trifle les 
Of length or breadth a shoe may make 
Which yet no pity can awake 
In vain the suitor cries ‘a fit 
It does not sit too close it 
lis just the thing—'twill surely 
dh! tis a most enchanting slice. 


‘Isadore,’ painted by J. Jackson, engraved by IiIman & Pilbrow 
A striking figure, and well executed 

The “* Dutch Maiden,” by Neagle, from a painting 
The costume characteristic. 


by Newton 


ver, are “ Lord Byron in early 
The first, painte d bv Sanders 

The bard's head is splendid 
Poor Byron! The 
The re is not 


The two prettiest in the book, how« 
youth,’ and the “ Mother's Grave. 
and engraved by Ellis, is charming 
and the noble countenance finely expressive. 
latter is engraved by Neagle, painted by Schetfer. : 
nmiuch beauty inthe faces. Perhaps this heightens the effect to the 
contemplative. for feeling and grief are not confined to the beautita 


ttle gu 


Ihe group is sweetly affecting, and the attitude of the bt 








to 
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is eloquent to every heart. If we were disposed to be critical, we 
should prefer that the elder sister should hide her face instead of 
It speaks too much deep and overwhelmed feeling 
No subject more mournful could 


the younger. 
for the elastic spirit of childhood. 
employ the artist. 

Among the writers we observe that Mr. Paulding, Mr. Stone, 
James Nack, Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Embury, and several other oc- 
casional contributors to our columns, have furnished articles for the 
As a whole, we know of no more appropriate ob 
and, bating the inconsistency of publish- 
almost in midsummer, we have derived 


present volume. 

ject for a choice present ; 

ing a new-year souvenir 

from it unmingled pleasure. 

Volume Eig 
& Le 


Americana ay -p. 599. Philadelphia : Carey 

Among the thousand pleasing but ephemeral forms which gaiety 
and wit assume to dazzle and delight the literary world, we are 
doubly gratitied when we find ourselves turning slowly and musing- 
lv over the leaves of a book, seriously instructive, rich in scientific 
information, and yet fully adapted to the general reader, like the 
present. The reputation of this valuable work has augme nted with 
each volume, and if the unanimous opinion of the press, repeatedly 
uttered from all quarters, be true, which in this instance happens 
to be the case, It should 


in the possession of every intelligent man, as it is a library in 


it is indeed one of the best of publications. 


tself, comprising an immense mass of lore upon almost every pos- 


sible subject, and in the cheapest possible form. 





THE DRAMA. 





THE PARK THEATRE. 

Amone the operas recently performed are the Duenna, Artaxerxes 
and Cinderella ; 
good houses, and in the last instance, to an overtlowimg and fashion- 


in each of which Miss Hughes has appeared to 
able one. Respecting her Mandane we can venture no epinion, as 


she was evidently laboring under an indisposition sufficiently seri- 


ous to mar the usual beauty of her singing. 
part favorable to Mr. Thorne’s style. Jones, as Arbaces, was always 


Artabanes is not a 


pleasing, and sometime s delightful. 
better than usual—for one so valuable in other departments it was 
On Monday Miss Hughes 
number of circumstances con 
The 
young lady herself is decidedly and deservedly a favorite,—this was 
rary fills the house—and 


Mrs. Sharpe's Artaxerxes was 


an extremely creditable performance. 
A 
spired to impart an unusual interest to this representation. 


took her benefit in Cinderella. 


her first benefit in America—Cinderella 
in evident curiosity prevailed among the lovers of music to compare 
her with the fair vocalist for whom the opera was got up, and who 
has rendered it to us familiar and delightful. Miss Hughes did 
not She ran through the most dificult 
and superbly brilliant passages of Rossini with a surprising force 
and skill. 
she warmly excited the admiration of a public who have so frequent- 
ly been dazzled with the warblings of Mrs. Austin. The part of 
Cinderella abounds with conceptions of music inexpressibly sweet 


hsappoimt our expectation. 


We can pay her no greater compliment than to say that 


splendid. Its rapid variations remind us of the evolutions of a 
birdin the air—now “mounting and 
w floating in circles with gracetul cloud-like motion—andagain 


Miss Hughes executed 


} 
and 
} 


singing to the gate of heaven 


hing like lightning down the sky. 


Uas 
several of these with great clearness and distinctpess—pouring 
forth a volume of warbling voice, and evidently displaying the re 


sults of an extremely severe discipline in a proper school, added to no 
ordinary natural powers. We would especially instance her exquisite 
solo in the quintette * Midst doubts confusing,” and the variations 
‘Now with grief no longer bending,” for 
In 
e or two cases she betrayed a disposition to overload the air with 
lishments, and to introduce them into the siinple mie lo ly In 
the ballad “ Onee a king,” the bad effect of this was marked. That 
s sweetness itself. It is expressive of modesty, simplicity, artless 
and every low, humble, 
inderella herself, derives a striking force from its contrast with the 


f+) 


e concluding song 


W eavors, and which was encored. 





ch she called up all her end 





emin 
ur) 
sorrow and subdued feeling; and, like 
pomp, glitter, and liveliness by which it is surrounded. Miss Hughes 
pleased in this character, from the display of particular passages 
Her decorations are new and numerous; and, after having listened 
with admiration to Mrs. Austin for fifty nights, the hearers have tx 


come quite familiar withthe opera, perceive every little deviation from 


the text, and find in it a kind of charm, not because it is better, but 
cause itis different. The unrivalled excellence of Mrs. Austin 
msists In the possession of a voice, which, for a perfect bird-like 


} 


softness, sweetness, and wonderful flexibility, has never been ex 
celled in American theatres. The Signorina could pass higher and 


lower, and thrill you with more extraordinary and triumphant ex 
} 


tions of science and power ; but for that inhevent quality of tone 


which composes sireetness—tor the silvery softness in which the 
ear can detect nothing but a consciousness of pleasure ; a clearness 
like that which delights the eye upon a sleeping stream in sum- 
mer, When there is not a ripple to break its motionless beauty, or stir 
the images in its transparent depths—this faculty is the gift of na- 
ture, and is possessed by Mrs, Austin above any singer we ever 
heard, Upon this she depends, with a quiet trust in its influence. 
Its spell is every where through her music. It sinks down into the 
smallest breath—the lowest tone—and, with a strange distinctness, 


the 
Laat 


through the clash of chorus you hear it running along as you 
see the line of a silver river, winding through woods and fi 
trom your stand on the mountain toy 


discovers a curious facility of execution 





In addition to this 





is Uo musi 


esca ped 


from her involuntarily as fragrance from a flower. Miss Hughes 1 for your happiness 


excelled her in points. She burst out sometimes like a star from 
behind a cloud, and added surprise to ouradmiration. Mrs, Austin 
never goes behind the cloud. She floats through the whole part 
with no apparent effort. In the two duets, 
brightly gleaming,’ and “Let thine eyes,” 
struck us, and Mrs. Austin’s style is here the more finished, easy 
natural, and soothingly sweet. Mrs. Wallack, as the Fairy, improves 
Mr. Jones perseveres pertinaciously in his “ most noble contempt” 
of the authentic writers of our language; and in the last scene still 
informs the ladies and gentlemen, that “condescension and human 
ity becomes all ranks.” Bad grammar and sweet singing “ is” both 
given to us by Mr. Jones! Is this flourish of rhetoric nightly re 
peated because the actor differs from us in opinion upon the ab- 
struse principle of English involved? or is it because, being, as he 
surely is, a delightful vocalist, he deemsthe mere subordinate faculty 
of speaking like a gentleman unworthy of his notice?) We trust 
hereafter he “ will not be a participator in such a suicide !” 

We regret the substitution of the “ Hunter’s signal horn,”’ in the 
The reason mentioned in the bills 


Mildly beaming— 
this distinction forcibly 


place of the “Tyrolienne air.” 
that it is the property of the “adapter,” has a slender claim to no 
tice, as indeed the same, if admitted by the manager, would have ex 
cluded the whole opera ; 
“property of the adapter.” If any change must be made, we should 
prefer “ Away, away, to the mountain b though, indeed, the 
* Hunter's signal horn” was given in a fine spirited style 


which, in our judgment, was equally the 


row ;" 
ind also 
encored. aa 
THE BOWERY THEATRE, 
We were gratified with the representation of Town and Country 
Mr. Barton 
possess the slightest brilliancy, and seldom aie at 


teuben) was gracetuland gentlemanly, but he does not 
i point, for w hich 


latte rhe deserves commendation These same points ire detestable 
nuisances, except in the hands of a man of fine genius, and then 
they are natural, not sought. 
and was loudly applauded. Mrs 
Trot and Hon. Mrs. Glenroy 
Mr. Russel did 
too careless, and impressed us with the idea that he might have 
led better if he ! Mr W..Chajn 
sistibly droll and humorous, and is not at all appreciate 
His Hawbuck convulsed 


He seemed to please the audience, 
tussel and Mrs. Wheatly (Mrs 
supported him very creditably 
not make Cose vw hat we ex pect d Tk appeares 
in Was irre 
1 


succeer had so wishe« 


according 


to his merits the house with laughter 


“ 


Hie 1s what the English calla clever comedian ( yptain Glenroy 


was personated by Mr. C. Thorne. This voung gentleman is not 


without a good idea of acting. His conception ts quite above medi 





ocrity; but he needs study sadly. His words are not properly shay 
ed 1, we notice that certain persons atta: hed to h thea 
tres sufler divers of their organs of pronunciation to le ulle ever 
in the height of declamation. We hear bein, instead of bein 

x instead of giving &c. Mr. G, Jones ( Plasti 


fied with a good person and voice ; but his delineations have 





is 
depth or force. He passes with utter disregard numerous opportu 
nities to display reflection. He does not seem to enter inte the 
meaning of the character. He speaks it well; but does not act it 
well. Speech isa small part of the histrionic art. This results from 
the want of application. The profession of the stage requires 

toil as constant and laborious asany other. Its field forthe exercise 
of discrimination, fanev. feeling, and thought ts almest infinit 

Something else is to be considered besides the words. Now, Miss 
Mestaver we have never heard spoken of as an actress of talent 
vet she gave the last scene of Rosalie Somers with a grace and teel 
ing that clearly evinced the possession of both a mind and heart, as 
well as a careful examination of the spirit of the play, and of that 
portion of it represented by herselt Miss Waring sang “Sweet 


Home" quite prettily 


The afterpiece of Maurice, the Woodcutter, brought out Master 


Russel. That boy fully confirms us in the opinion, once before ex 
pressed in this journal, that a clear-headed and spimted lad of ten 
or eleven can be easily made to do more than is generally imagine 

He plave ! Fritz beautifully. Noone inthe piece did better, Messrs 


Tuthill and Farren are entitled to ssing notive 


1} 
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Edit tudy.—Fashion is hke the clouds—always changing its 
shape Is it not strange that what is admirable to-day, shall, in a 
few months, appear ridiculous? Even our fellow-citizens used to 
wear hats nearly in the shape of pyramids upside down, and shoes 
with pointed toes, W hat would the world have said bad a polite 
lady ente red a drawing-room with bishop-sleeves, before that atro 


t 
The ' ! } } 
ihe same principie Wit 
We are told 


\ 


cious custom Was introduced ?) 


our dress, a!so alters our manners and conversation 


that it is unfash 





able in England, at present, to use the in 


at re spectal le monosyllable is addressed to ser 


refined society. T! 





vants only Fancy a bov wh tbeen flogged at school for saying 
Yes” and “No” fin the high circles for nof saving it Several 
vears ago it would have been an insult for a gentleman to ay pear in 


i 


company in a black stock, and th 


plation to abandon the cravat altogether, and let loose upon Bund 


now, we learn it it is in contem 


street and Broadway with lars! 


What a potent necromancer ts this same fas 


a set of young “ Byrons” open cx 


ion, whose sanction 


makes right wrong, absurdity necessary, virtue cor rime 


itemptible, cr 





honorable ! I have insulted my friend,’ says the duellist 7 
now | am about to kil! him But is this | No Is 





“Yes; but it is the fashion Will wou take yarm, my fair 
lady Not for Is there any impropriety in it 
“Oh! no.” “ Do you dishke m« No, but—it is not the 

And vet after all our complaints, what a fine restraint it is upot 
men, and how many nice comforts do we owe to its influer 
“How Idishke this person; his presence gives me a fever But 
you are kind and civil to him I study his convenience and 
minister to all his little wants. It would be disgraceful to trea 


inv one In my own house 








Am ng other decrees of this imperative, fickle divinity, is one at 
the editors shall devote a portion of this journal to a kin t it 
Upon matters of | il interest; mere comments on the pro ent 
occurrences of the past week —whaich, in this periodical, can seareely 
be furnished as We have fora long time revolved in 
minds pe method of this department a proper ir 
ter and name, and making it a lof reservoir Wherein to pot 
our littl bats of intellive r floating thoughts and ! 
without the formality of essavist, a criti om hist 
scarcely an editor It i tar place of w! 
we can have all the talk t es, a Which our enemies 
not criticize lo ve this a name Was r thost rhous tre ‘ 
for the ground has been se thoroughly trodden by predecessors, w 
whom we do not presu t ing ourselves int t n, that 
like the unfortunate gentlen in the old story, we have { ta 
very difficult child t apetaze (vur t w Chau its 
celot Lang-sStafl Ihe i Dall that's been used bef 
The kKditor’s 1 st lame and impotent’ mut 
Noit shall be the S Whither we shall retire a t 
copy is made up, and the ils are all at work; and here we w 
sit and be as « tistical ar ina ws We please ' 
hind the scenes—a general in | tent—Richard, with | eave 
off, smelling the sweet a Wholesome vr of t HewW-mows 
hav. Will vou give us leave r reader Will vou sit at 
to our “bald « inted t Will vou come it our study, ar 
let us be exclusive, and t sllour little secrets. and then ‘ 
hands as tt were ina | wr, and hop. to meet 
We do religiou cheve we shall win more 1 nea othe 
friendship in one halt hous union, t face t «, than on 
whole vears nui the 14 ‘ " ’ s respecttul 
paragraphs, We Lits proper place and time, expe 
cially tx re our © Lhere « tw r thre« pret il 

of our t t we ‘ r ul ‘ 
us freeze them witt ‘ id ne alole We vet 
very mercury Wo tive vss that ha putetis 
nail, if one or tw tow nh We 7 lo the honors he ter 
to break u upon r meet it we do lhe ty to 
unbend; to laugh att ‘ t jeeak t b bevepenl ae lnever eam 
of sceme moun the Cahawha Democrat 1! Ane 1 Boston 
Vraveller,” or any of the ttle wn yer ye The) t irl 
at us sometimes Tih ‘ - ‘ ! att 
is ho conversation pr tive of a finer nurth, than that on whoch 
men of sense get together m ther own ! “ md talk t «rise 
We trust the ert Ai t A Upon ou tthe net We 
sy ik here only to the iv ar oml-natured, pust a the Were 
wtuan siting by our side, hke old aequaimtances dr ‘ iw 

tu t w We etting of 

The presse me ot ti t agres ‘ ! t ‘ r 
Lhe te perature 1 tle in here tf eT ‘ te over ‘ 
porhitt the even re vl plea onet, corned thee mit ur is 
inhaled with kine tee ! refreshment and healt! l nth 
of Aug t s heen t vear remarkably fine I vteen 
i the ther meter ranged between seventy. five ! ‘ Vv de 
rrees of Pale ‘ Whieh is the most genial and i all 
te perature 1w hee the earth clad im everiasti ve 
Retreshur . we te nm thirteen day tient ing the We 
nd urg the t wo ther sweet the flaunti sti ‘ 
adi lahha, wt reneral favorite: the «l il beau 
ul tuberose, with s ¢ White petals and lay travranece 
the thaud an inh tine with many varietn 1 the er 
und others have ave irdens mn brillian anid « their 
Jieries nto September ah on one day the heat descmbed an 
elevation of eaghity-nine epres and the reatest: depre nw 
nthe twenty-cighth, whe ts cf at sixty-cult 

Attl noment the the eter betore us is at seventy-five, 
the sky without a « the dustin the streets lod, and eve ‘ 
humored citizen te slutes his neighbor, exclaims with a hearty 
gladness on the state of the weather. The white hats (no longer 
premature re ‘ nit to cisay pear; an 1 the genteel ve ung mer 
who lately basked inthe sunshine of Broadway im plaid inex pre 
ves, and without vest ppear clad in wool, with their coats but 
tone! up to the throat nd the iwe-cream gardens and bat! ‘ 
to look like inquet-halls deserted By the way, if the reade 
will pardon a digr lon, ie-cream and me Wepapers are gett ur 
fas! ©, since i or « Tom Shuflleton at the Spr last 
sulle wied out at the dinner-table lvea positive horror of 
we-cTeain ] cant bear it at al Cause Its BO oi Pi md, oF 
being asked « cerning the late news from Poland, observed 1 
lon’t know ar y about those sort of things—I never read the 
newspapers, be ~¢ they dirty my gloves so! 

; in our mind divers other good-natured things to sav to 

indulgent reader; but the printer's devil, who seen 
born every way to vex and thwart us, hes warned us that we are at 
the ¢ of the page. Now this is provoking. We are not always in 
tl ood W innot be erry ata given hour, and hate to have 
r mirth th ‘ ' the square ; but talking (at least in this 
pistar only kes tte worse, suv good by for the esent 
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Js it not savage 
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OH! WHERE SHALL 1 FIND ME A LOVER! 
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everlasting parade of personal beauties and ac- 


complishments, They are, however, so well writ-| he,“ and put my hand upon every fellow. There | inginanguish! What has the re coiling, the s 
atheist to offer 
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in | hat circle the brow of the morn He shall never be lover of mine 
ee a . me “Ah my dear, but I fear “ Where love meets love 
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To keep such a capital prize for myself.) 
ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. Mapame pe Gentis—The memoirs of the late Box-Mot.—Charles D. is a wit by nature. It he /nois that the howling winds only waft 
illustrious instructress of Philip I. king of the!used to flash out of him in his earliest boyhood,) homewards to everlasting joy. What is ther 
SERENADE FOR MAY. || French, are at present re-read with avidity, in con-| even at school. I recollect his description of the make him shrink—or weep—or tremble? What 
Come, Julia, love, "tis morning, jjsequence of the state of affairs in that nation.) difficulty which he experienced one night, in en-, grandeur of character springs from this sacred & 
Old winter's passed away ; hey are calculated, in some degree, to displease, tering our dormitory in the dark. The beds were ligion? How majestic does its pure disc}; le appea 
And gentle ir rt cies Raat | from their air of egotism and self-conceit, from ber) ranged in a row, and very close together, and he was descending into the shadowy abyss of death H 
Leads in the blushing May. | feeling for the empty one. “I came along, * said only is calm and happy when all around are writ 


The dazzling sun appearing, 
Lights up the eastern wood, 


And many a wanton cloud its form ten, and so replete with interesting anecdote, so) they lay, and each one gave a diflerent note, like | dering, bewildered, horror-stricken 





. . ue - } evbl t 
Bathes in his radiant flood. | evidently from an intelligent and close observer |/the keys of a piano—sharps, flats, and naturals.” || as a substitute for a spell so potent and savin 
, ] to the 
Nizht’s shadows are receding, and a well-bred persan, that you cannot fail to be What consolation has he, flung carelessly into 
Before his heavenly ray; delighted, She died recently at the age of ninety Cuamrisare.-~Thecdddditimenaanes t world, continually stung with so many kinds of 
» blue s ‘Its, as s of De : . § rTY.— * real chris cs ever pe ; P » hia 
And the blue mist melts, as doubts of thee ; : ; anguish ; and so lashed and lashed on to his t 
Pass from my soul away. Tue errect oF circumstances.—I have often) “happy, bating the pressure of immediate bodily Ww it! " ia ond te grief must he stand 
. . cae ‘ — : J . i ‘ aw { »xquisite grief MUst & 
Oh haste ! the crimson beams ate now, | thought that the worst and wildest of men, under, “7guish, and even through the tortures of the rack wae os erga ler y swells 
O'er meadow, grove, and bower ; nd a ’ “oe eas a 4 ; 3 ere the grave-mound g ily 
ab aptid. : ¥ proper influences, might have been the most virtu-| * steady belief in God must be a powerful and an | O'er Surted tan 
And softly hums the golden bee oo ved ~ : 11 swe) awav 
: enduring support. No earthly prospect, however! and feel that ihe being vo loved has pa 


ous and delightful, The same wind which uproots To | 
o him the dis 

They are 
hin 

are ever dwelling on the something beyond, in the || not the necessary evils which seem to purity him 
| tull peace and bliss of which a few brief struggles ‘and prepare him for heaven. They are but the 


Round every open flower. : 
the tree and desolates the harvest, when softened desolate—no danger, however formidable,can over- and is as if he had never been 





. > > .< res . " } Th . ds 
\ rive prstixction.—“Don't let that quack into the breath of summer, and lingering among) °O™* him with terror or despair; for his thoughts eases of life wear the aspect of frien 


touch vour teeth,” said I, to a friend, as he turm- the tremulous strings of the Zolian harp, steals 


ed towards the door of a noted dentist, who adver-) geross the senses in the most ravishing melody. a oa 
tises to cure the toothache without extracting, or ems | will place him. He may tread cheerfully the most tortures of an accidental and monstrous st 
; : ? rk dream, for 
to extract them without pain, “Come with me, Extract.—She's beautiful, amiable, witty, re-) repulsive and perilous passage, when he has the | abandonment and confusion—a ¢ irk dream, 
- . . : t its 
and ] will show you an operator whom you can fined; full of music, poetry, and feeling; but she’s) pledge of a heavenly Father, that he will conduct the joys of which he has no foundatiot r 
‘ ail res are a ut 


trust.’ “Av,” answered my companion, ‘ but can -marrt 2. ‘Valking to such a being is like owning) him to bliss. He embarks on the deep, and his | wretchedness no reward; whose lnag 
Ae trust me?” a ticket in a lottery already drawn. ship may be tempest-tost, yet what cares he when | lusion, whose hereafter Is a blank. 








